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HEMISTRY —EDINBURGH.—Dnr. Rein, 
C Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, will begin his 
epniNG COURSES of PRACTICAL and ANALYTICAL CHE- 
MISTRY, on Wednesday, February 2, 1842, in his Class Room, 
Se Courses qualify for the different Public Boards. 
Ticket thas a VACANCY for a PUPIL in the Laboratory, 
who ‘will enjoy many advantages in pursuing a complete Course 
of Theoretical and Practical Chemistry, specially adapted to 
the peculiar views of the Pupil. For terms, &c. apply to Dr. 
Reid, at his residence, 37, Nicolson-street, Edinburgh. 
_—_—_—————_— 

TETROPOLITAN LITERARY and SCIEN. 
M TIFIC INSTITUTION, SALVADOR HOUSE, 
pisHOPSGA'TE-STREET. | ‘ é 

‘The following Lectures will be delivered during the present 
arter: 





20,27. Three, on the Application of Chemistry to the 

—* Useful Arts, by J. a is 

Feb, 3, 10, 17. Three, on the Instincts and Habits of the Higher 
Animals, by Professor Rymer Jones, of King’s 


College. zs z 
Feb, 24, March 3,10, 17. Four, on Palestine, by J. S. Bucking- 
am, 


January, 1812. ‘ W. HERRING, Hon. Sec. 

The purchase being now completed, the Institution wili be 
ssmaned to Crosby HALL at the termination of the present 
quarter. 





NAVIGATION. 


MIDSHIPMEN and Others desirous of 
acquiring a thorough Knowledge of their Profession.— 
Mrs. TAYLOR'S NAUTICAL ACADEMY, 103, MINORIES, 
under the patronage of the Admiralty, East India Company, 
and Trinity House, offers every facility, on the most moderate 


terms. 
OVERNESS INSTITUTION, 30, Sono- 
sqvuarr.—Mrs. HINTON respectfully informs the Nobi- 
lity, Gentry, and Principals of Schools, that her List contains 
the Names of highly respectable and talented Ladies, properly 
qualified to take every department in Education. School 
property transferred, and Pupils recommended. Mrs. H. is 
much accustomed to Tuition, and. having resided many years 
oo the Continent, is conversant in French, Italian, and German. 
Letters must be free. 


RIVATE TUITION in FAMILIES and 
LADIES’ SCHOOLS.—A GENTLEMAN of much expe- 
rience in Teaching, GIVES LESSONS in the Greek and Latin 
Classics, Geography, the Use of the Globes, and the Mathema- 
tics.on moderate terms. Satisfactory references can be given. 
~Address (pre-paid) to N. N., at Mr. Gossling’s, Bookseller, 
William-street, Knightsbridge. 


REPARATION FOR INDIA.—A GentLe- 
man, highly graduated, and Principal of a Boarding 
School near Clapham, will be happy, to RECEIVE a YOUNG 
GENTLEMAN into his Family as PARLOUR BOARDER, at 
* Gaineas per annum, whose friends are desirous that he should 
acquirea knowledge of the HINDOUSTANEE LANGUAGE, 
previous to his departure for the East Indies. The mode of in- 
siruction adopted admits the advantage of a specs knowledge 
in this most useful language of India, and, aided by conversa- 
tion, has produced considerable proficiency in speaking it with 
facility, No extra charge made for tuition in Latin, Greek, 
Souk. Gorman. or the Mathematics. Address (post paid) to 
L.L.D., at Mr. G. Nichol’s, Printer, Earl's-court, Leicester- 
square. 














PRIVATE EDUCATION. 


MARRIED CLERGYMAN, Graduate of 

Oxford, RECEIVES into his Family EIGHT PRIVATE 
PUPILS, who are treated as hisown children. His system (the 
aim of which is to give not only worps but 1pEas—to furnish 
not only a CLASSICAL but a SciENTIFIC EDUCATION) em- 
bracestthe chief peculiarities of Pestalozzi, Jacotot, Professor 
Smpson, and the celebrated School of the Canton de Vaud. To 
any parent whose child requires more than ordinary attention, it 
ollers decided advantages. French, Music, Drawing, Dancing, 
kc. are taught by first-rate Professors; and Classics, Divinity, 
and Natural Philosophy, &c. by the Principal. ‘Terms moder- 
ate, with noertras. References to Men of Science and Parents 
of former Pupils. — Address by letter (post paid) to Rev. 
D.C. L., Post-oflice, Worcester. 








Sales by Auction. 
RARE OPPORTUNITY.—TO PROPRIETORS OF SCIENTI- 
FIC EXHIBITIONS, MEMBERS OF PUBLIC INSTLTU- 
PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS MANUFAC- 
. AND OTHERS. 


PLENDID COLOSSAL ELECTRICAL 
\J PLATE MACHINE and APPARATUS. By Mr. T. 
TIMS, on the Premises, 23, PARK VILLAGE EAST, RE- 
GENT'S PARK, on WEDNESDAY, February 9, at 12 for 1 
clock, Under distraint for rent. . - 

This powertul Electrical Apparatus is well known in the 
scientific world, and was formerly the subject of public exhibi- 
tion and physiological experiment at the CoLtosszum, Re- 
cest’s Park. It is asserted to be the largest in the universe. 
Ibe plate, which is of the purest material, measures 7 feet in 
diameter, consequently exposing an electric surface of 80 square 
feet; and its accessories are all constructed upon the same mag- 
nifcent and stupendous scale. The plate is mounted by stron, 
Spanish mahogany supporters upon a massive polished stand, 
the centres being admirabl adjusted, and the machine freely 
tevolving without the slightest friction. ‘The rubbers are o 
hovel and scientific construction, and supported in a simple and 
Superior manner. . 

¢ whole has been designed and executed without regard to 
Cost,in the most splendid and substantial style. With scientific 
Patties this apparatus, from its enormous power and superior 
foustruetion, would produce great results in a science which 
Pel exciting universal attention, and either for exhibition or 
htm not fail to prove an attractive and profitable specu- 


Particulars and cards to view can be obtained of the Auc- 
Noneer, No, 63, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 








SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON, at thei - 
street, on THURSDAY, Feb. 3, and 2 following days 
MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of 
A ~—BOOKS, in various departments of Literature; amonz 
which are, Lysons’ Environs of London, 4 vols.—Nash's History 
of Worcestershire, 2? vols. calf—Norden's ‘l'ravels—Statutes at 
Large—Collinson s History of Somersetshire, 3 vols.—Taylor's 
Jer.) Works, by Heber, 15 vols. calf gilt—Rollin’s Ancient His- 
Together wiih a five COLLECTION of MUTE, facloding Hens 
€ ine N of MUSIC, includi - 
del’s Works, Croft's Anthems, Corelli's Sonatas, &c. &e. —= 


PREPARING FOR SALE, 


The Last Portion of the QUIRE and BOUND 
STOCK of the late Mr. JAS. M*CRONE, of St. James’s-square, 
prey | Valuable and Extensive Remainders, by order 

*«* Liberal accommodation offered on Property ; and large 
or small Collections of i di 
by Public — 4 Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 


Roxvat POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
AN 2" 309, REGENT-STREET. 
_ The Directors of this Institution hereby give notice, that they 
intend to oware katana yn paddle! = 
: a RKI of the most improved LOCO- 
MOTIVE ENGINE, by Steam or other Power, a Gold Medal— 
econd Best Ditto, a Silver Medal—3. For a WORK- 
EL of the most improved MARINE ENGINE, a 
—4. For the Second Best Ditto, a Silver Medal— 
best SELF-ACTING MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, a 
Fora MODEL illustrating the most improved PRINCIPLE 
. a EL illustration e most improve RINCIPLE 
of UNWATERING DEEP Nt NES, a Silver Medal—8. For the 
t NING GALVANIC BATTERY, a Silver Medal— 
9. Fora MODEL piostoating the most approved METHOD of 
RAISING ORES, &c. from MINES, a Silver Medal. 
In the distribution of these Medals, it is not intended to ex- 
clude inventions that have been patented. 
The } in the Institution for at 











els to remain for exhibition 
least the space of one year after the Medals have been awarded, 
should the Directors think proper to retain them. 

e Medals will not be awarded if the Inventions and Models 
are not considered to be improvements on Machinery now 


made. 
The Models to be forwarded to the Institution on or before 
the 9th of May next, R. J. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 
January, 1842. 


HINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE. — 

‘ THOMAS STOREY begs to call the attention of the 
Public to his new and extensive assortment of TABLE, ‘TEA, 
and DESSERT SERVICES. Ironstone table sets, 8/. 15s. per 
service; earthenware ditto, 3/. 6s. -3 Wine glasses, fluted, 
5s. 6d. per dozen ; tumblers, fluted, 8s. per dozen ; quart decan- 
ters, cut, 10s. per pair.—19, King William-street, City. ‘ 


WOODGATE, ENvELorE Manurac- 
Le rvrer, 55, Upper Seymour-street, Kuston-square, begs 
to inform the ‘l'rade that he can supply them with a neat, secure, 
and saleable Envelope at 3s. 4d. per thousand, and a very supe- 
rior Hermetic ditto, from 4s. to 14s. ; Gold Bordered, 4s. 6d. per 
= Silver ditto, 3s. 6d.; Black Bordered—Single, 2s. 6d ; 
Double ditto. 35. 64. R. W.. calls particular attention to his 
elegant and tasteful patterns in Gold and Silver, at 10s. and 12s. 
per gross. 


ESSRS. BARRY & SON beg to inform the 
Public, that they are enabled to supply the best super- 
fine LETTER PAPER, stamped with crest, coronet, or initials, 
at 32s.: beautifully finished in silver or gold, 55s.; supertine 
note paper, at 22s. ; in silver or gold, 45s. per ream each, without 
any extra charge for the die. Wafers may also be stamped 
from the same die, in either plain or assorted colours, silver, or 
gold, at ls. per hundred, or 8s. per th d. Crests fash | 
engraved on name plate, 6s.; without the crest, 2s. 6¢., and 100 
cards, 2s. Messrs. Is. have also a large stock of wedding 
notes, envelopes, &c. Their articles adapted for presents con- 
sist of bibles and prayer books richly gilt, envelope cases, writ- 
ing cases, inkstands of every description, splendid toilet bottles, 
match glasses, almanacks, pocket-books, &c. Specimens of en- 
avines may be seen at their warehouse, !22. Bishopsgate-street 
Vithin, or sent on application any distance, free of expense. 

















GRATIS AND POSTAGE FREE, 


HURTON’S HINTS to SECRETARIES of 
BOOK SOCIETIES—Terms of Subscription, and Catalogue 
of Additions to his Library, during the year 1841. 
Terms FoR A SINGLE FAMILy.* 
The Years.....£5 5 0 « £4 4 0 or £1010 0 
Half Year + 33 0 « 212 6 or 660 
Quarter... - 1460 .. lil G or 313 0 


OOK-SOCIETIES AND FAMILIES, 
THROUGHOUT SAGE AND, IRELAND, AND 

Can now obtain, Gratis and Post-free, ‘ Bull's New System and 
Select Library Catalogue,’ describing all the Valuable and In- 
teresting Modern Publications to the present time. and the ad- 
vantageous Terms on which they are supplied, re ularly and in 
any quantity, with whatever New and Standard Works, Maga- 
zines, and Reviews, they may desire for Perusal. Apply to Mr. 
Bull, English and Foreign Public Library, 19, Holles-street, four 
doors from Cavendish-square. 


NHEAP BOOKS.—On the Ist of February will 
be pebtiched, BELLCHAMBERS'S SECOND-HAND 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 5, containing many useful, interesting, 
and rare Works, recently purchased. May had Gratis, on ap- 
plication, or sent free of expense to all parts of the Kingdom. 
33, King-street. Parliament-street, Westminster. 











N dy, 
SUPPLEMENT SHEET CATALOGUE 
BOOKS ON SALE, for FEBRUARY, 1842, at HENRY 


of 
BICKER’S Cheap tablishment, No. 1, Leicester- 
square. Gentlemen forwarding their addresses can have H. B.'s 
Monthly Sheet regularly sent, free of expense. 
N.B. A very large Collection of Standard Works, NEWLY 
BOUND in the first style of the art, constantly on sale at ex- 
tremely moderate prices, 





’ a Price Two Shillings, 
OW’S ANNUAL CATALOGUE of NEW 
BOOKS, NEW EDITIONS, and ENGRAVINGS, pub- 
lished in London during the Year 1341; including the Title, 
Size, Price, Date of Publication, and Publisher's Name. 
Published by Sampson Low, at the Oilice, 54, Fleet-street ; and 
at 42, Lamb's Conduit-street. 


’ 





OOK-BUYERS are respectfully informed that 
a” No. XXV. of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH’S OLD BOOK 
CIRCULAR is published this day, containing 600 valuable, 
curious, and useful Books, at very moderate prices, Gratis and 
Postage-free, on application. 

- KR. Smith, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho. 


TID . x y 
LLIVIER’S SUBSCRIPTION READING 
. ROOMS, 59, Pall Mall.—These Rooms consist of a Read- 
ing and a Writing Room, a Stranger’s Room for the use of 
Members and their friends, Dressing Rooms, &e. Their imme- 
diate proximity to the Palace renders them most advantageous 
to Gentlemen attending Her Majesty's Levees and Drawing 
ooms. ‘To the opvantaees and convenience afforded by these 
Rooms the attention of Clergymen and Country Gentlemen is 
in particular invited. The terins of Subscription are 3 Guineas 
per annum. a" 
*4* It is intended to limit the number of Members to 150. 








Just published, at 4 and 5, York-street, Covent-garden, 

Ipyv y r . "Wh ' 
ENRY G. BOHN’s GUINEA CATALOGUE 
P of BOOKS, in one remarkably thick volume vo. extend< 
ing to 2,100 pages, half-bound red morocco, with flexible back. 
It comprehends above three hundred thousand volumes, in every 
department of Literature and the Fine Arts, and in most Lan- 
uages, and is the largest assortment ever offered for sale by a 
ookseller. Moderate prices are affixed to all the fine and 
curious books, and reduced prices to most of the moderu publi- 
cations ; and upwards of five thousand bibliographical notices 
are interspersed. ‘There are few books of importance, old or 
new, English or foreign, but what may be procured from the 

Advertiser, whose stock is daily increasing. 

The price of the Catalogue will be allowed to gentlemen 
making purchases to the extent of 20/., or it will be refunded on 
return of the Catalogue within six months. ‘ 

_Pesric Linrariks in all parts of the world may obtain the 
—_ ue gratis, on applying for it by post, with instructions how 
o send it. 

As there are several firms similar in name, please to observe 

the address, and to prevent mistakes, order 
HENRY G. BOHN’S GUINEA CATALOGUE, 
4anp 5, YORK-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN, 





HISTORY OF THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, 
IFE and TIMES of SIR T. GRESHAM, its 
FOUNDER; compiled from his Correspondence in the 
State Paper Ollice, including Notices of his Contemporaries, by 
WILLIAM BURGON, recently published (1839) at 1. 10s. in 2 
thick vols. 8vo. cloth, with 10 fine Engravings; the same Book 
po reduced to 12s., most beautifully printed and highly inter- 
esting. 


ITFORD'S HISTORY of GREECE, 10 vols, 
for 16s. 6d., complete ; containing the Author's last Cor- 
rections and Additions, (REPRINTED VERBATIM FROM THAT 
IN 8 vols, Svo., with Memoir, &c. by LORD REDESDALE,) the 
enuine Edition revised and corrected, with Notes, &c. by W. 
ING, Esq.. and published by the late Mr. Cadell, in 10 vols, 
12mo. cloth lettered, 16s. 6d. ; published at 2/. 10s, 36 
G. W. pledges his word that a set cf Books so correctly printed and 
beautifully executed in every respect was never before offered to the 
Public at anything near so low a price as 165. 6d. 


A Sheet Catalogue of Ancient and Modern 
Second-hand Books, selected from his extensive Stock (priced 
extremely low), published (Gratis) every month,may be had 
(post free) in any part of the United Kingdom, on the any, of 
publication, by gentlemen sending their address toG. WILLIS'S 
* +t 4 poeee WAREHOUSE, GREAT PIAZZA, COVENT- 

3A aN. 





AMERICAN ELOQUENCE, 
In 1 handsomely printed vol. 8vo. price 17s. cloth boards, embel- 
lished with a fine Portrait of General Harrison, 
HE ADDRESSES and MESSAGES of the 
ESIDEN'S of the UNITED STATES—G. WASH- 
INGTON, J. ADAMS, 'T. JEYFERSON, J. MADISON, J. 
JONROR. J. Q. ADAMS, A. JACKSON, M. VAN BUREN, 
W. H. HARRISON, and J. TYLER; to which is prefixed. the 
DECLARATION of INDEPENDENCE and CONSTI1U TION 
of the UNITED STATES. : 2 
Richard James Kennett, 14, York-street, Covent-garden ; of 
whom may be ad, 2 = 
Beauties of Daniel Webster. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
Selection from the Speeches of Henry Clay. 
1smo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


18mo. portraits, 





THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY. 
HE FLOWER GARDEN W— its cultivation and 


eneral arrangement, with select Lists of the most desir- 
able Annua!, Biennial, and Perennial Flowering Plants, ar- 
ranged according to their height, colour, and time of flowering, 
with bints and plans for laying out and arranging Garden 
Grounds. Price 6s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges; and 10s. 6d. with plates. 
Uniform with the above in size and price, 
“ates : . 

The Orchard and Fruit Garden; including the 
management of all Wall, Standard, and Espalier Fruit-trees, 
and the forcing-pit, with select lists of the most choice varieties, 
and their synonymes. By Charles M'Intosh, F.C.ELS 

Uniform with the above in size and price, ‘ 

The Greenhouse, Hothouse, and Stove; including 
directions for the cultivation and management of Exotic Flow- 
ering Plants, the erection and management of Greenhouses and 
Couservatories, and the most approved mode of warming and 
ventilating, Vix lists of the most choice species. By Charles 


M* , F.C.HLS. 
a. Wm. Orr & Co., Amen-corner, Paternoster-row, 
Sold by all Booksellers, 
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JUST PUBLISHED, GRATIS! 


7 BROWN'S CATALOGUE of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS, PART I. om. containing upwards of 
20, (000 Volumes i in History, Antiquities, Voya Tr. ravels, Belles 
Lettres; Mathematics, Natural and Experimental Philosophy ; 
French, Italian, Spanish and German Miscellanies, &c., in- 
cluding ’several valuable Libraries and Purchases from those of 
George Che Imers, Esq., Dr. Farington, and others: selling at 
» edented for CHEAPNESS. 
rN “Gentlemen in _ country may obtain the above by 
1 rding 12 Postaze Sta 
Post, by forma FROWN, 130, Old-street, London, 





OOKS.—A BARGAIN; viz. Rees’s Cyclope- 
dia, positively a Subscriber's Copy, half. bound russia, in 
a superior manner. 45 vols. 18/. 

Macklin’s Bible, a genuine set, with the. original 
printed List of Subscribers (1800). 6 vals, folio, early impres- 
sions, bound russia extra, marbled edges, 12/. (Cost the late 
proprietor 60/.) 

Pennant’s London, with Brayley and Herbert's 
History of Lambeth Palace, illustrated with an extensive as- 
semblage of Prints, many 0 which are rare, including Hollar's 
and Sweetner’s Long Views of London, Engravings from Smith's 
Westminster, several coloured and illumined. 3 vols. 4to. bound, 
russia extra, gilt leaves, 9/.—*** This Work was illustrated by 
the Messieurs Arch at an expense of 25 guineas. 

Henry’s Bible, with his Miscellaneous Works, 
best editions. By Hughes and Palmer. Large Paper Copies, 
numerous Engravings, neatly and uniformly half-bound calf, 7 
vols. royal dto. 4/. London: Bagster, 1811, &c. Published at 
14d. 14s. in boards. 

Evelyn’s Memoirs, Diary, &e.; original edition, 
with his” Miscellaneo: is Writings. By Upeot. Plates, bound, 
calf extra, by C. Smith. 3 vols. royal ito. 4/. 

Westall’s Bible, earliest impressions, largest paper. 
vel. royal 4to. russia, gilt leaves, 34. Published at 18/. 18s. in 

‘arts 

Muratori, the best 4to. edition, complete; viz. 

Annali d'Italia, Dissertazioni sopra le Antichita Italiane, cum 
ita. In all 16 vols, 4to. half-bound vellum, 3/. 15s. 174 





a ano. 

Ben Jonson, by Gifford. Large paper, 9 vols. 
royal 8vo. boards, "Portrait, (1815,) 32. 3 Published at 91. 

Marmontel, G2uvres Completes, best edition, 19 
vols. 8vo. half- hound, new, full and richly gilt, 3/. 5s. Paris, 1818. 

Rollin, CGEuvres Completes, best edition, publiées 
par J. Fr. Bastien. €0 tomes 5vo. with atlas in ito. bound, calf 
extra, leaves marbled, 62. 

Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, best edition, 
with the Fragments, Engravings, &c. (1838.) 5 vols. 4to. new, in 
calf, 5/. 

Aikin’s General Biography ; or, Lives, Critical 
and IHlistorical, of the most eminent Persons of all Ages, 
Countries, Conditions. and Professions, fine copy. 10 vols. 4to. 
calf, marbled leaves, 41. 4s. 1799-1815. 

Malcolm's Londinium Redivivum, with the Anec- 
dotes of the Manners and Customs of London, many Cuts, those 
of the Costumes coloured. 5 vols. 4to. calf gilt, tine set, 2. 18s. 

Scott's Poetical Works, last edition, by Lockhart, 
12 vols. 12mo. very neatly half-bound calf, 2/. 4. 1833, 

Lingard’s History of England, the quarto edition, 
complete, 8 vols. boards, 32. 

Voltaire, G&uvres Completes, with the Lettres 
Inédites, &c. (best edition, Paris, 1825,) fine copy, bound, calf 
extra, the leaves marbled, Ke, 71 vols. 8vo. 102. 10s. 

Metastasio Opere, large paper, portrait and beau- 
tiful engravings, rich old cua calf, a choice copy. 12 vols. 
royal 8vo,. 3i. arigi, 

Bayle, Dictionssive, best edition, 1720, large 
paper, “with the Dedication to, and Portrait of, the Duke of 
Orleans, and the 19 suppressed Verses. By M. Limiers, Fine 
copy. in calf, 4 tome, folio, 5/. 10s. Very rare. a 

Miller’s Gardener's Dictionary, last edition, By 
Martyn. (1305.)' 4 vols. folio, half-hound russia, 36s. 

Beauties of England and Wales, bound from the 
numbers of an origins | subscriber, with the Introduction, &c. 
27 vols. 8vo. half-bound russia, ¢/, From the choice Library of 
the late P. Prattinson, Esq. near Worcester 

Bolingbroke’s Works; to which i is added his Cor- 
respondence, by Park. (The only complete edition of Boling- 

roke.) 7 vols, 4to. very neat calf, 3/. 15s. &e. 

“Robertson's W orks, the quarto edition, complete. 
8 vols. calf gilt, 22. ls. 1769, &c. 

Mitford’ s History of Greece, the quarto edition, 
complete. 5 vols. 4to. fine set, calf gilt, oy ) 20. 7s. 

Ordonnances des Roys de France de la Troisitme 
Race, 1051-1461, avee Table Général et Chronolo: ique,&c. Par 
ae age et Bre equigny. 15 vols. folio,4/, Fine old French calf. 

‘aris, 1723- 

Boyle’s Ww orks, fi ine copy. 
Portrait, (1744,) 2 

Churehill’s ‘Collection of Voyages and Travels, 
Maps, Cuts, &c. fine set. 6 vols. folio, 2/. oy. very neatly half- 
bound calf, cloth sides. | 1732. 

Brydge’s Censura Literaria. 
gilt, 2/. 
Johnson’ s Works, with his Parliamentary Debates, 
genuine edition. hawale, avo. calf,richly gilt, 32. 1816. 

lume and Smollett’s History of England, 
(Wallis’s edition, with numerous Portraits and W: oodcuts.) 16 
vols. Svo. calf gilt, 2/. 15s. 0 

Gibbon’s Rome (genuine oditien). 
calf, marbled leaves, 2/. 10s. Cadell, 

Robertson’s Works (guanine, Cadell, 1812). 12 
vols. 8vo. calf gilt, 2/. 2s. 

Spectator, Tatler, and Guardian, 14 vols, 8vo. 
large print (1789), rassia, 3/. 10s. From the Library of Sheffield 


Grace, Esq. 
Maps, &e. 


5 vols, folio, neat calf, 


10 vols. 8vo. calf 


12 vols. 8yo. 


Rollin’s Ancient “History, Portrait, 
Ggenmine. Rivingtons.) 8 vols. Bvo. new, calf, "and richly gilt, 


Burke's Works(thelast and only complete edition.) 
Rivingtons. 16 vols. 8vo. handsomely bound, calf gilt, 62. 

Byron’s Works (Library Edition), 8 vols, 8vo. 
calf extra, 2/. 12s. Portrait. Murray, 1839. 

*s* The above have been cuoetaiy collated, and are war- 
ranted to be in ever 


ect. 
Apply to J. BRU MBY, *Bookeell 24 
we dal, 00) Seller, 24, Haymarket, corner of 





ILLER’S CATALOGUE of CHEAP 
BOOKS, for FEBRUARY, is just published, and may be 
obtained as usual, containing nearl 500 Articles. A portion of 
the Catalogue is stitched up with this Month’s Part of the 


Atheneum, 
STANDARD ENGLISH POETRY. 


Edmund Spenser’s Faerie Queen, )_ Clagpanily 
i svo. handsome cloth binding. n= 
jae sa jay Bony only 4s. 6d.—*,* Ask for ene 's Edition. 

William Shakspeare’s Poems, superbly printed 
on fine thick paper, crown 8vo. with Portrait, new, in cloth, 
4s. 6d, Ke duced from 8s. 

Percy’s (Bishop of Dromore) Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. 3 vols. crown 8vo. with Fac-similes of the 
Wood Engravings to the first edition. A very elegant book. 
lus. 6d. Keduced from 1, lls. 6d. 

401, Oxford-street. 


OYAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA. 
No. 2, Moorgate-street, London. 
eclors. 
B. pe ah 
J. Ww 4 and,.Esq., Vice-Chairman. 
dhomas Meux, ey. V L 
yg at John Mitchell, Esq. 

Mark Boyd, Esq ‘ & Robinson, Esq. 
Sanhore-<The Union Bank of saan n, Moorgate-street, and 
Argyll-place, Regent-street, and Pall- — East. 

Standing Counsel—P. Laurie 
Solicitors—Messrs Parken & bs obster, and Messrs. Johnstone 


yuhar 
The Direct t LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS at 
thirty days sabe upon SYDNEY and LAUNCESTON. Bills 


transmitted for collection. 
By order of the Board, G. H. WRAY, Manager. 


T ON EDINBURGH, and DUBLIN 


ON! YON, 
LIFE ASSU RANCE COMPANY, 

Persons desirous of participating in the mutual profits of the 
year 1841, WHICH ARE WHOLLY DIVISIBLE AMONGST THE 
ASSURED, ought to lodge Proposals at the Head Office, or with 
an Agent of the Company, on or before the vth of February 
next. ALEX. ROBERTSON, Manager. 

_ London, 3, Charlotte-row, —_ House. 


Nit om Ma 


EDICAL, INVALID, and GENERAL LIFE 
terest Society, 25, Pall Mall, London 


ASSURANCE, Loan, Annuity, and Reversionary In- 
esidents. 


Sir 11. Halford, Bart. 'M. D. G.C.H. F.R.S, F.S.A. 
Sir W. Burnett, M.D. K.C.H. F.R-S, 
Sir Jas. M'Grizor, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Sir Matthew Tierney, Bart. M.D. K. C. = 
Healthy Lives assured at very moderate ra 
Unsound Lives assured at equitable rates, | a on ori- 
ginal tables of the risk attendant upon diseas 
Annuities ge Invalids granted on terms comenpenilee with the 
stute of health. 
A part of the extra premium on unsound lives may remain as 
adebton the policy. Application to be made to 
EDwW: ARD POWER, ucretane, 25, Pall Mall. 


N UITIES—In the AUSTRALASIAN 

OLL NTAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNU ry COMPANY, Annuitants participate in the Profits of the 
Co pmpany, and Saas a rate of ANNUIT > much more favour- 
able than can be granted by any Company making its invest- 
ments wholly in England. The "Company is enabled securely 
to grant t these favourable terms from the advantage it possesses 
of investing a portion of its mn —_ ba a ago rate of interest. 


Faw ard Besnard, Esq. F. Rs - B. Mangles, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. B. Montefiore, Esq. 
Jobn Henry Capper, Esq. ; H. Ravenshaw, Esq 
Gideon Colquhoun, } jen. Esq. Capt. Sir Jas. Stirling, R.N 
John Edwardes Lyall, Esq. William Walker, Esq 
Solicitors-- Messrs. Swain, Stevens & on 
Prospectuses, with ‘Tables, Forms of Proposal for the purchase 
of an Annuity or for making an Assurance, and every informa- 
tion, may be obtained by application at the Office of the Com- 
pany, No, 126, Lishopsg: ate~ stpect. C1 ity. 
By order of the Board, 
Cc HEIs" t OPHER © ,OUSINS, Accountant. 
Oy AL and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE ANNUITY, FAMILY ENDOWMENT, 
and LOAN ASSOCIATIO 
Temporary OUllices (Gating alte slterations), 4, Adam-street, 




















General Business P - i 112, Cheapside. 
Capital 500,000/. in Shares 5 been each, Deposit 2/. per Share. 


Chairman—Henry Gennes’ Ward, Esq. M. 
John Aylwin, = l 7one Ginsu Gordon, Esq. 
Adam L Charles Green, Es 
Henry Hind - Esq. Frederick Neville, 
Edward Evans, Esq. Ric “- ard Pope, Esq. 
John Chamberlain T: usq. 

Every description of assurance may “i effected at this Office. 
Loans on personal security, provided the party borrowing 
assures his life for double the amount he receives. Endow- 
ments for children, Immediate and Deferred Annuities granted. 

Applications for the remaining shares, agencies, and prospec- 
tuses, to be made to *REDERIC L: AWI RANCH, 
Resident Secretary. 
__ Temporary Offices, 4, Adam-street, Adelphi. 

A RGUS il FE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

9, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
See a red oh ili rr. ae of Parliament. 
ADVANTAGES US LIFE ASSURANCE 
we. ny - io 


In addition to the subscribed Capital of 300,000/, the assured 
have the security of the Company's Income of upwards of 
50,000/. per annum, yearly increasing, and an accumulating As- 
surance Fund invested in Government and other available 
Securities, of considerably larger amount than the estimated 
liabilities of the Company. 

The Rates of Premium are reduced to the lowest scale com- 
Emp with the safety of the Assured, and the stability of the 

VOUpGRy, thereby in effect, giving to every policy-holder an 

mediate and certain bonus ‘without risk, in lieu of the deferred 
pres frequently “a lusive Prospect ofa periodical division of profits. 
nnual Premium to Assure £100. 

For Vi ive My ears.| For Seven yous. Term of Life. 
| £ £1 0 £115 1 











Age. | 
25 
30 ? 0 

45 97 

50 16 11 
60 10 5 315 6 010 
In Assurances for advances of money,as security for debts, or 
as a provision for a family, when the least present outlay is 
desirable, the varied and cpmpoehensive Tables of the Argus 

Ottice will be found to be particularly favourable to the assured. 
A Board of Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily. 

_ EDWARD BATES, Resident Director. 
A Liberal € to nd Agents, 








eee 
AW LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, fie 
street, January 13, 1842. - 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that a GENERAL MEir, 
Hoe of the PROPRIETORS of the LAW LI ASSURaN 
CIETY will be held at the Society's Ofice, Fleetsrehe 
on on WEDN ESDAY, the 2nd of February next, at Hal 
Eleven o’clock in the forenoon precisely, pursuant to sib 
visions of the Society's deed of settlement, for the purpose 
receiving the Auditors’ Annual Report of the jccome f th a 
Society, up to the 3ist December last, and to elect : te 
in lieu - onathan Brundrett, Esq., deceased, and for geeent 
pu iy 
The Di Director to to be chosen inthe room of Jonathan Brundre: 
, at the above meeting, will remain in offi 
Tile tvat teste atten shetestenanat 
‘The following is the only gentleman who has b 
mination as a Candidate toil ll this vacancy ; Edward Lavin 


Esq.» of Drapers’ Hall. -ORGE KIRKPATRI 
x 
Business will oui at 120" clock precisely. “ Actuary. 
The Dividend on the capital stock of this Soci iet for the 
1840, has been in the course of payment since the 6th sae 
April last. nd 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETy 
LONDON, Managers. ’ 
Charles Pole, Esq. Chairman, 
Charles B petites Burnie, Esq. Deputy ¢ Chai i 
arles Boulton, Esq. Francis $ 
Hon. P. Pleydell Bouverie. Hon. Hugh h a tetorr i 
James Campbell, jun. Esq. Charles Heledsie sq. 
y qanry Letledale, Esq. 
seorge 
Brice y Pearse, E Sa » Eo 





John Dru 
arles F 
William R 


Henry K 
Felix La 


ret Pearse, j un. Esq. 
narles Richard Pole, 
Henry Rich, Es: se i, 
| c jJaude George, Thorntos, Bs, 
orge Smit roti 
JOSHUA MILNES Stercenee Fbornton, Hi, 
LOW RATES.—PARTICIPATION IN PROFITs, 
THE MANAGERS OF THE SUN LIFE OFFICE beg leay 
to inform the public thatthcir Rates, on Y oung | Lives, aremuch 
lower than those of many other Offices, and that the Assured 
are entitled to a participation in the Protits of this Socie 
ersons having Life Interests, such as Clergymen, Medics 
Men, and others deriving Incomes from their Professions « 
rades, also those holding Estates on Lives, will see the advan. 
5, of effecting Insurances in the Sun Life Office 
Tables of Rates may be had at the Sun Life Oilice, in Corn. 
hill, at the Sun Fire Office in Craig’s-court, and at No. 6, Wek 
beck- -street, Cavendish-sqnare, London; also of any of the 
Agents for the Sun Fi ire Ottic e. 


= aati 
RODUCTIVE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY and MARITIME FUND, empowered by Ac: 
of Parliament. Oflices, 29, Moorgate-street, Bank, London, 
Board of Directors. 
John Blogg, Esq., Galiatere Soom Rose innes, Esq., Billi. 
street, Russell-squar er-strect, Cit 
Donald Grassick, 1i0q., Bedford- J. “Tinnit, Sn R y argyle, 
place, Kent-road. Regent-street. 
Hyam Ripames, ie. -» Cornhill. | W.T.Smith, Esq., Public Offic, 
Southampton- buildings, 
(With power to add to their number.) 
Tremuren—aem Hyams, Esq. 


Aud 
Robert Dover, Esq. Cornhill. 
Amos Hodgson, Esq., Ordnance 
Oilice, ‘lower. 





1 Semen Walt 4 
| art. alton, Esq., Grocers 


Arbitrators. 
Charles Compe, 2 sq. Peter Ellis, Esq. 
hn Tidd Pratt, Esq. 
Pw... The Bank * England, 
Physician—W illiam Brewer, M.D. F . &c. 21, George-street 
anov ieee 
Surgeon—David Lewis, Esq. 28, Artillery: place West, Finsbury. 
Solicitors—Messrs. C hatiield, Wingate & Hart, Cornhill, 
Actuary—Francis G. P. Neison, Esq 
ChiefjAgent for ‘the Maritime Fun ae th hos. Bull, =. 1, Minories, 
ondon. 

Tnis Society is established on the principles ¢ 
Mutual Life Assurance, with a division of the whole amount o! 
profits among all the assurers, to whom the books of the Society 
always lie open for inspection. A General Meeting takes place 
annually, at which is given a detailed account of the busines 
of the Society. No ag stamp duty charged on assurances 
above the term of ten years 

The Maritime Fund is a “department of the Society which 
affords to captains and mariners the same facilities and advan- 
tages of life assurance which residents in England have hither 
enjoye Upon this fund, at a comparatively small cost, a men- 
ber (should he be lost at sea on a particular voyage) will pro- 
vide an p eaapees | for his wife as long as she lives, in proportion 
what he has pai 

Every particular may be known by applying to Mr. Bull, 
agent; or to the Secretary, at the offices, 29, Moorgate-street. 

GEORGE 8. SCOTT, Secretary. 
TNHE 


ROYAL CHRISTENING- 
Mr. GEORGE BAXTER, INVENTOR and PATENTEE 

of the ART of PRINTING in nt KY ILOURS, is engaged upoo 
* GRam HISTORICAL PICTURE, accurately representilg 
He <4 PTISM of the PRINCE OF WALES, from Drawings 
ken 4" him at the Altar, by HER MAJESTY'S S SPECIAL 
PERMISSION, during the pe arormane eof theangust( eremony. 
This Picture will contain PORTRAITS of Her Majesty the 
qua His pare Re PRING E ALBERT, His Majesty 

e KING OF SSIA, and the principal Personages prese 

the occ ww hag ie will form a COMPANION PIC TORE 
oe Laxter’s representation of the CORONAT fas Af Ay 

VICTORIA, which contains upwards of a HUNDRED Pvk- 
zeal TS, and which will shortly be ready for delivery to sub- 
scribers. 

The Nobility and Gentry are respectfully requested to seni 
their names for early impressions of THE ROYAL CHRISTEY 
ING and THE CORONATION, addressed to Mr. George Baxter 
3, Charter-house-square. 


Just published, in one thick vol. 

AILLE on the RIGHT U SE of the F “A PHERS 
in the pac ISION of CONTROVERSIES existing at this 
day in RELIGION, Trememnes | from the French, and revised 
by the —| HOS. SMITH, A.) 
re-edited, with a Prefac e, by as Rev. GEO. 
Rector of West Coker. Somerset. we 
“The storehouse from whence all who have written, a d 

Haenggag of the Fathers have derived their materials.”— 


The bi igh church party,” we have been_ lately told, “tabs 
holy Scripture for their guide, and, in the inte retation 0 
defer to the authority of primitive antiquity: the low Si 
party contend tor the sufficiency of private judgme ent. 

ecome of the greatest importance to see clearly, not one 
party, or another, may contend for, but what is the real roe 
and what, gat gy Ole is the duty of every Christian man 
inthis matter.— Dr. of a 

Printed for W. White, 24, Pall Mall, and may be had 
other Booksellers. 








of C. C, Cambridge. Now 
ney GEO, JERYLL. LLD, 
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Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. I/. lls. 6d. 
dg GIN, afterwards surnamed Grncursxax. | 


Tale. By the Author of ‘ Amram.’ 
As as x cence, ' York-street, Covent-garden. 


= Published this day, price 5s. 
ARRIAGE, a Comepy, in Five Acts, as per- 
{ formed at the Theatre Ro be Haymarket, on the 27th of 
january, 142. By ROBERT BELL, Esq., Author of * Lives of 


the Poets,” &c. 





London: Longman, Brown & Co, 
Tuis day is published, fap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 7s. 
A 





or, the DAYS of SERU- 
By ‘Mrs. J. Bie Trees pathos of iy ee 's 
St. e Travels of Durand,’ &c. 
Comment hold. our house is left unto you desolate.” 

London: Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch-street. 


Becewoon’s, ~ STANDARD NOVELS. 
ee, te in Ag 4 Volumes, 


a > 


SALEM. 


The volume for February 
GALT'S PROV OST AND OTHER TALES. 
ve 7 Sigeention by ALEX. FRASER, R.S.A. 
Willis ackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just a titbed. the Second Part, (illustrated with Two En- 
Ee" may and Twenty-seven Wood- cuts,) of 
HE OOK OF HE FARM. 
A syreati Work on Practical Agriculture, 
On an entirely New and Orgel lan. 
By HENRY STEPHENS. 
William Macheses & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Subscribers’ Names received by all Booksellers. 
On the Ist of February will be ready, 2 
ANDY-ANDY, Part II. demy 8vo. price 1s. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. ; with Illustrations by the 





Aue. are delighted with this publication, it is so broadly, 
richly | hemeress. *— Weekly Chronicle, Jan. 

*Who that can read would be without so gatestaining a 
camenien as Handy-Andy ?"—1 iterary Gazette, 

“We trust for many a succeeding month tograsp | the Giese 
hand of our frien Asay, and each time with renewed plea- 
sure.” — Sunday Times, 3. 

London: Frederick ‘Lover, Aldine Cigmhen, Paternoster- 
row: ant Richard Groombridge, Panyer-alley 

Lately published, in 3 vols. 8vo. price 1d. is. 6d. cloth, 

HISTORY of the REFORMATION on the 

CONTINENT. By the Very Rev. GEORGE WADDING- 
TON, D.D., Dean of Durham; Author of *A History of the 
Church from the Earliest Ages to the Reformation,’ &c 

* As adistinct history of a momentous event, which has had 
prodigious iniluence on the succeeding —— of the world. it 
was a desideratum in our language, and the learned author has 
acquitted himself of the task in a manner —_ h must be grate- 
ful to the Reformed Church.""—Literary Gazett 

ondon: Duncan & Malcolm, Paternoster-row. 








ROTTECK’S GENERAL HISTORY. 
On Friday next, ee by will be published, in 4 vols. 8vo. 
2. cloth lettere dl, 
HE GEN BRAL HISTORY of the WORLD, 
from the Earliest Times until the Year 1831. By C. VON 
ROTTECK, L.L.D., Professor in the University of l'reiburgh, 
&e. Piet ‘d from the Ge ‘rman, and continued to 1840, 
*4* This Work has gone through 14 Editions in Germany. 
ondon: Longman, Brown & Co. 


On Monday, the 3ist current, Vol. V1. price 6s. of 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
YTLER'S HISTORY of SCOTLAND; 


embracing the Important Period of the Reformation, and 
composed from the Original Letters and nox, the 
Regent Murray, Mary of Guise, Lord Botleinte's retary Leth- 
ington, Arzyle, Glencairn, and others, the principal actors of 
the tim 
Vol. Mth will be published on the 3ist March, and Vol. VIII. 
on 3ist May. 
William Trait, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. and Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. London. 
TU MASTERS » + SOLLEGES — SCHOOLS, &c. 
Published this d. 
CATALOGUE of above Three Fundred 


Works in all Branches of Education, classified ; compris- 
ing Mr. Valpy’s extensive series of works on Class Educa- 
tion, and Messrs. Longman & Co.’s Collee f Educational 
Works. A new Edition for 1842, with add dit 

#,# The above may be had (gratis) of all Book sellers, and will 
be sent free, by post, to any persons applying to Messrs. Long- 
man & Co. for it by letter, post-paid. 

%, Paternoster-row, Jan. 1842. 











“ A very nice little periodical.”"—Spectator. 
her — February the Ist, will be published, elegantly illus- 
No. 2, price 3d., to be continued Mor oO 
AT OME. 


H E CHILD 
A Magazine for the Young. 

“To imbne the expanding intellect of the young with devo- 
tion, taste for the beauties of polite literature and entertaining 
narrative, would seem to be the objects aimed at by the com- 
piler.—B)itish Queen 

London: ‘T'alboys & Co., 1, St. John’s-court, St. 
grand, and all Booksellers. 


‘MRS. HOFLAND’S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
HE SON of a GENIUS. Price 3s. cl. 18mo. 


lith edition. 
The Daughter of a Genius. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


limo. 4th edition. 
Theodore ; or, the Crusaders, 
lamo. 7th edition. 
Ellen, the Teacher. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 1Smo. 
new edition. 
John Harris, corner of St. Panl’s Churchyard. 
CONCISE HISTORIES FOR CHILDREN, 


By MRS. TRIMMER 
HISTORY of ENGLAND ; comprised in a 


Martin’s-le- 








A me of easy Lessons. A new edition, in 2 vols. price 
/ ec 
oaeen from the Old _Detemant. With 24 En- 
Stavings, price 3s. bound. 18m: 2 
Lessons from the New Testament. With 40 En- 
Favin_s, price 3s. bound, lan 
Roman History. With Engravings, price 4s. 6d. 
. 18m 
Ancient History. New edition, price 2s. 6d, 18mo. 
un 
John Harris, corner of St, Paul’s Churchyard. 


| 


| with Wood Engravings 
| end of the Reign of William IV. 





MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 
MBs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG. 


LAND, with Conversations at the end of each Chapter, 
9th edition, with a Continuation to the 


2 vols. 12mo. 13s. 
Mrs. Markham’s History of France; with Con- 
versations at the end of each Chapter, with Wood En; 
5th edition, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, “ee pote. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


LLEN and CORNWELL’S ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with COPIOUS EXERCISES, and a com- 

plete system of the DERIVATION of Words, comprising Anglo- 
Saxon, Latin, and Greek Lists. which explain the ETYMOLOGY 
of above 7.0.0 English Words. Second Edition. Price 1s, 9d. 


cloth; 2s. bound. 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

“ This intelligible and very useful work realizes more of our 
conceptions of a good school grammar than any other we know.” 
—Gentleman’s Magazine. 

“ A work which will eventually be used in all schools in which 
the English language is taught in a sound and philosophical 
manner."’— Eclectic Review. 


aoe oud edition, in Svo. price 8s. 6d. « 
KEY to the HEBREW SCRIPTU RES; 
being an Explanation of every word in the order in whic h 
it occurs: with an Index, containing e very word, with its lead- 
ing idea, and a reference to its place in the Key; to which is 
prefixed a short but compendious Hebrew Grammar, without 
points; with some remarks on Chaldee, rk fixed to the Book of 
} ng l. By the Rev. JAMES PROSSER, A.M., Vicar of ‘Tirame, 
xon 
“As the Hebrew points are generally admitted to be only a 
Jewish commentary on the sacred text, the above Key to the 
Hebrew Scriptures will be as useful to those who read with 
points as those persons who read without them.” 
London: Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. Oxford: 
J. H. Parker. 
" 
The Index of Hebrew Roots, to complete the 
first re may be had separately, price 6¢. Also, 
1, The Book of Genesis, without points, in Svo. 








ares e 2y. 
Parkhurst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Grammar, 
3. pointe. in om. price 4s. cloth 


ick vol. Sage Tay 5. cloth, _ 
LEXICON. CHALDEF, 


HEBREW, and 
ENGLISH; compiled from the most approved sources, 
iental and European, Jewish and Christian; with an En:lish 

x alphabetic a arranged, forming a reversed Dictionary, 

‘ngiish, Hebrew, and Chaldee. By Prof. LEG, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge, ‘Preben- 
dary of Bristol, Rector of Barley, Herts, &e 

Also, by the same Author, 
A 3rd edition, enriched with much original matter, of 
A Grammar of the Hebrew Language ; comprised 
in a Series of Lectures, compiled from the best authorities, and 
principally from Orienial Sources , de signed for the use of stu- 
dents in the Universities. Price 12s. cloth. 
London : Duncan & Malcolm, 37, Paternoster-row. 
of whom may be had, in | vol. 8vo. on fine paper (1200 pages), 
; d on inferior paper, but very superior to any 
dition, 15s. clo 
Biblia Hebraica, secundum ultimam editionem 
Jos. Athia, a Johanne Leusden denuo recognitam, recensita, 
atque ad Masor: ram, et correctiores, Bombergi, Stephani, Plan- 
tini, aliorumque editiones, exquisite adoresn 4, Variisque notis 
illustrata. Ab Everardo Van der Hooght, V.D.M. Editio nova, 
recognita, et emendata, a Judah d’ Allemand. 

The most correct edition of the Hebrew Scriptures is the 
last reprint of Van der Hooght’ 's Hebrew Bible, which has been 
revised by Prof. Hurwitz.""—Journal of Education 

It is THIs edition of the Hebrew Bible which Professor Lee 
refers to in the above Grammar and Lexicon. 


JHILLIPS'’s FIRST BC OKS for CHILDREN, 


in I8mo, sewe 
The Londen Primer, by Mrs. Pelham. The 90th 
By 


edition, price 6d " 
The First Catechism of Useful Knew ledge. 
Mrs. Pelham and D. Blair. 51th edition. ¢ 
Bossut’s French and English W ae Book. 
French and English Phrase- Book. 
First French Grammar. 2s. 6d. 
Exercises in French Syntax. 3s. cloth. 
Italian Word-Book. 1s. 
Italian Phrase or Idiom-Book. 
Latin Word-Book. 1s. 
Blair's English Grammar, with many Hundred 
Seeniene and Exercises, systematically arranged. Price 2s.6d. 
un 


we 's Questions on Murray’s Grammar. 
ls. sewed. 


Is. 


Is. 


ls, 


18mo, 


Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
pauses GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS 





FOR spueets. 
Goldsmith's Geographical Copy-Books, or Outline 


Maps, to be filled up by Pupils, in Two Parts: the First giving 
the Outlines of Countries, ae the Second only the Lines of lat. 
and loug., with Tables, &c. Oblong 4to. price 3s. 6d. each, swd. 


The Same Maps, ona larger scale, in Royal Copy- 
Books, for room in writing. Oblong royal 4to. price bs. 6d, each. 


Atlases, to accompany the Copy- -Books, and of the 
me dimensions, containing the chief Countries in the Modern 

World, and two Ancient Maps. Demy 4to. 6s. 6d. plain, and 
8s. 6d. coloured ; royal 12s. plain, and 15s. coloured. 


Prior’s Voyages Round the World, from Magellan 

1520, to Fre cinet in 1820; including full “details of those of 
my Aneen, oo Cocke, with 100 Engravings. The 20th Edi- 
tion, 12mo. price 10s. 


Goldsmith’s Grammar of British Geography, cal- 
culated to instruct young Britons in all knowledge relative to 
the ir native Country, = Maps and Views. By J. Goldsmith. 
18mo. price 4s, 6d, iu red. 


Clarke’s Hundred Wenders of the World ; con- 
sisting of authentic Accounts of all the most celebra ated C uriosi- 
ties of Nature and Art; ws 100 Engravings; the 47th Edition, 





Os. Ad. b 
oe “Whi hittaker & Co, Ave Maria-lane. 


rs 
¥ TENOGRAPHY, « or an Easy System of Short- 
hand, for the use of Schools and Seif-instructors. b which 
Xpedition and legibility are completely effected, and a plan 
Taid Sonn, for ee guiting t Ps art without the assistance of a 
master. By PON. late of Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
ty Sean, and leric 47) _— 2nd edition, price 4s. 6¢. Sold 
tmpkin arst t Cs 
tion in the system Senne, Land a 
published, post 8vo. 
GRAMMAR of the GERMAN ‘LANGUAGE. 
esigned both forthe B 
Cae ee He e Pagineer and for the more advanced 
ons os Preface 


“But the great object of the work, to which all that it may 
contain of novelty, either in matter or manner, is matomded to be 
subservient, is the facilitating to es aa ISH LEAKNER the 
acquisition of the GERMAN LANGUAGE; an aim aa it is 
hoped, the book will be found i ina pee a aoaves to attain.” 

Jobn Murray, Albemarle-street 

. On February t will be publishec 
Bs GLAN D in the NINETEE N’ TH CEN. 
TUKY: LANCASHIRE, Part IL, and CORNWALL, 

Part Il. Imperial avo. each with a fine Steel Engraving after 
Creswick, and a profusion of beautiful Woudcuts, price 2s. 6d, 

IRELAND, by Mr. and Mrs. Hatt, Part XVL, with many 
superior Engravings, imperial svo. 2s. 6d. 

THE ART-UNION, (size of the Atheneum), No. 37, 8d. 
stamped. 

FLORIST’S JOURNAL, No. 25, with coloured plate, 6d. 


CHARLES DIBDIN’S SONGS COMPLETE, Part VL, 


2s. 6d, 











London : How & Parsons, Fleet-street. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO AURAL SURGERY. 

This day is published, price Is. 6d., No. 4, entitled 
N DEAFNESS from MORBID CONDI- 
TIONS of the MUCOUS MEMBRANE of the STOMACH, 
THROAT, and EAR, the effect of Cold, Dyspepsia, Scarlatina, 


Measles, ke. 
By JAMES YEARSLEY, M.R.C.S. 
Surgeon to the suctioution for Curing Diseases of the Ear, 
32 kville-street. Piccadilly. 
Published by Nish et & Co. Berners-street; and to be had of 
all Booksellers in Town and © Country. 


This day is published, 2nd edition, 8vo. price. 12s. 2s. with 10 10 ple ates, 
A TREATISE ON THE STRUCTURE, ECONOMY, AND 
ISEAS ES of the E A R; 
being the Essay for which the Fothergillian Gold Medal 
was awarded by the N cal Society of London. 
GEORGE PILCHER, 
Senior Surgeon to the Surrey Dispensary, &e 
A new and improved edition, in which an entirely new set of 
plates is gree, wae additional illustrations. 
S. Highley, 32, Fleet-street, London. 
Recently published, 
Morgan on Diseases of the Eye. 
coloured | plates. 
Bell's Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth. 
edition, avo. Oo. pric e Ms. plates. 





8yvo. price 18s. 
2nd 


: COLD WATER cu RE. 
Just published, price 5 
May be had of J. H. Hoppe, sts atlone r, 79, Stra 
r 
YDROPATHY ; or, the Cold Water Din as 
practised by Vincent Priessnitz Griefenberg, Silesia, 
Austria. By R. T. CLARID( usq. 

J. HLH. salici its Ma to the Victoria Case, or Ecritoire de 
Salon, “which combines every requisite for writing, and forms an 
elegant ornament for the drawing-room or boudoir. Stationery 
in every variety.—Account Book Manufactory, 79, Strand, two 
doors east of Salisbury-street, 


operat = BVO. ae 
O*X the TREATMENT “of "STONE 
BLADDER, by Medical and Mechanical Means. 
B WILLIS, M.D. 
Also by the same Loves. 1 vol. folio, %4 plates, price 62, 
Illustrations of Cutaneous Dise: se; a series of 
delineations of the Affections of the Skin in their more frequent 
and interesting forms. 
London: H. Bailliére, 219, Regent-street. 


DR, PARIS ON DIET AND REGIMEN, 
Just published. 
TREATISE on DIET: with a view to esta- 
blish, on practical grounds, a System of Rules for the 
Prevention and Cure of the Diseases am ident to a cnoree ee d 
state of the Digestive Functions. By PARIS, M.D. F.R.S. 
Fellow of the Koyal College of Physicians, &c. New set = 
proved edition, price 12s. cloth lettered. 

* Dr. Paris’s book should be in the library of every family. It 
forms an excellent manual for the investigation of all derange- 
ments of the digestive functions, and for the eulcente of dys- 
peptic patients in the regulation of diet.’’— Edin. Med. Journ. 

y the same Author, 

Pharmacologia ; or, History of Medical Substances. 

8th edition, 1 thick vol, avo. peice 12; 6s. 6d. cloth, with Appendix. 
London : : Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, Paternoster-row. 


Just wTISE, 8vo. price 12s. cloth lettered, % 
TREATISE on PULMONARY CON- 
SUMP” 2A, comprehending an Inquiry into the Causes, 
Nature, Prevention, and Treatment of Tuberculous and Scro- 
fulous Diseases. 
By Sir JAMES CLARK, Bart. M.D. F.R.S. 
Physician i in Ordinary to the Queen. 
“ Dr. Clark’s Treatise on Consumption is the best that has yet 
been published in this country, or on the continent.”"— Lancet. 
London: Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoster-row. 


PRICHARD ON INSANITY, 


in the 











DR, 
Just published, in 8vo. price l4s clot h, 
TREATISE on INSANITY, and other 
DISORDERS affecting the MIND. Ace ompanied with 
numerous Cases, exemplifying various Descriptions of Madness. 
By J. C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. &e 
“The work, we may safely say, is the best, as well as the 
latest, on mental derangement, in 


the English language.""— 
Medico-Chi: ical Journ ; 
Me Dr. Prichard’ 's work shows an extensive knowledge of bis 


bj *— Lancet. 
" iy a Tair, cl clear, and admirably condensed compendium of 


documents and statements from various authorities, collected 

in a establishmeuts for the insane, in various countries) 

sop 4 together, and with such discrimination Poe argue rot 
the wuthe 

u on, ‘28 to convince the reader that the ti. st object o 

ot been to elicit truths on which the practibner, the morelist, 

the jurist, and the legislator might rely.""—British and Foreign 


1 R 
Metendon? Sherwood, Gilbert & Piper, 23, Paternoser-row. 
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v Librat. in the Kin dom, 3vols. post 8v0. 
dea ate very Libraty EDITION 0 
THE SECOND PART OF  enets. 
RMINGTON; or, Cecit, a PEER. 
With a few W ords from the Author. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street ; Oliver & Boyd, Edin- 
burgh; J. rT Dublin. 





n 8vo. price 2 
ABLES of the LOGARIT Ms ‘of N UMBERS, 
and *¢ Sines, Tangents, and Becants, to Six Places of 
Decimals. E ote fy ARI “RIDDLE, -L, fy 
thematical School, Greenwic 
et al nted for Robert Baldwin, ‘t. Paternoster-row. 
Also, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 12s. bound, 
A Treatise on } Navigation and ——— aga 
a ted to the Purposes o ementary Instruction; with an 
une & Series of at Compu for Exerc see, and all the Tables 
site for Nautical Computations 
a eh be ‘dition, with Rules and Examples adapted to the ‘ Nau- 
tical Almanac’ in its New and Improved Form. 


.A.S., Master of the 





Just published, price 4s. cl oth, 
YHE WORLD in a POCK E i BOOK ; or, 
Universal Popular Statistics; embracing the Commerce, 
Agriculture, Kevenue, Government, Manufactures, Population, 
Army, Navy. Re ligions Press, Geography, History, Remarkable 
Features and Events, Navigation, Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Genius, of every Nation on the Globe; including an ample 
General Synopsis of the United Saoelps s. &c. KC. 
By W. CRUMP. 
Printed at Philadelphia, and published in London by Robert 
Baldwin, 47, Paternoster-row. 





MISS BURNEY'S DIARY 
Now ready. and to be had of all agg “rs price 10s. 67, bound, 


h Portrait and Fac-similes, the First Volume of 


THE DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
A DAME D’°’ARBLAY, 
THE SCHOOL 
thoress of ‘ Temptation.” 





Author of ‘ Evelina,’ * Cecilia,” &e. 
If. 

FOR WIVES: 
3 vols. 
It. 

AN HlistorteAL Romance. By Mrs. 

The Life of Henry VIII.” 


a NOVEL. 


ANNE BOLEYN: 
T. THOMSON, Authoress of * 
“Constance, Ke. 3 vols. 


“ Here are a series of pictures, unsurpassed, we think, in the | 


literature of fiction. The story deepens in interest with every 
page, until the climax is wrought out with a power that is quite 
startling.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


ALSO, JUST READY: 


Iv. 

SIR HENRY MORGAN, THE BUCCANEER. By 
EDWARD HOWARD, Esq., Author of * Rattlin the Reefer,’ 
* Outward Bound,’ ‘Jack Ashore,’ &c. 3 vols. 

_Henry C ( ‘olburn, P Publisher, 13, Great Marlborongh- street. 





ew Burlington-street, Jan. 


M* BEN TLEY ‘S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY: 


- HENRY DE POMEROY: a Romance. By Mrs. 
BRAY. Author of * Whitehoods,’ ‘ Trelawney,’ &c. 3 vols. 

2. A PILGRIMAGE TO AUVERGNE, from PICARDY 
to LE VELAY. Ry Miss LOUISA STUART COSTELLO, Au- 
thor of * A Summer amongst the Bocages and the Vines,’ &c. 2 
a 8vo. with numerous illustrations. 

3% DE MONTFORT; or, the Old English Nobleman, a 
aa 3 vols. 

4. MEMOIRS OF EXTRAORDINARY POPULAR DE- 
LUSIONS. By CHARLES MACKAY, Author of ‘ The Thames 
and its Tributaries,’ &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of John 
Law, James I., Dr. Dee, Paracelsus, and Cagliostro. 

ALSO, JUST READY: 
» KL oe an KAPL ams ; or, THE KOORDISIH CHIEF: 
E of PERSIA and KOORDISTAN. By the Hon. 
STUART SAV ILE. 3 vols. post Svo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


The following Periodical Works. for FEBRU Ry, aoet, will be 
published by CHARLES KNIGHT & 

NEW LIBRARY EDITION of SHAK. 

SPERE, Edited by CHARLES KNIGHT. Vol. 1. demy 

8vo. cloth, 10s. 

THE PICTORIAL EDITION of SITAKSPERE. 
XL. (TITUS ANDRONICUS), in super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENGLAND, during the 
Reicn or Georoe III., Part XIV., price 2s. 

A re-issue of the Four Volumes ending with the Reign of 
George II., in quarter-volumes, Part VII., price 5s. 

LONDON, Part XL, price 1s. Gd.; published also in 
Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 

THE PENNY MAGAZINE, 
price 6d. 

THE PENNY CYCLOPLEDIA, Part CVIIL, price Is. Gi. 

ILLUSTRATED COMMENTARY upon the Old and New 
‘Testaments, with numerous Woodcuts, re-issue in Monthly 
Parts, Part VII., price 2s. 6d. 

KNIGHT'S MISCELLANTES.—BRAND’S POPULAR 
ANTIQUITIES, Vol. IIL, price 5s., completing the work. A 
new Edition, by Sir Henry Exuis, Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum. 

THE GUIDE TO TRADE.—Tue Miter. Price 1s. 

THE JOURNEY BOOK of ENGLAND.—KENT; with 
an illaminated Map, and 58 Engravings on Wood. Price 4s. 

KNIGIT’S wae of KNOWLEDGE.—The LIVE of 
BONAPARTE, By A. VIEU SSEU X. Small ismo. price 8d. 


THE PICTORIAL E pitiox’ of SHAKSPERE.—Tra- 
GEpiks and Poems, Vol. II., bound in cloth, price 1. 2s. 6d. 

SHAKSPERE’S POEMS, with Thirty-six illustrative 
Wood Engravings, in one volume, handsomely bound in cloth, 
gilt edges, price 9. 

THE PE NNY M AGAZINE for 1841, New Series, Vol. 1. 
bound in cloth, with marbled edges, price 7s. 6d. 

THE PLAYFELLOW, by Miss Martineau: 
The Settlers at Home—T he Peasant and the P 
the Fiord—and The Crofton Boys. 
ia cloth, with gilt edges, price i6s, 








Part 


Part XIII. (New Serres). 





containing 
rince—Feats on 
In 4 vols. handsomely bound 





By the Au- | 





WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Editions in Progress of Publication. 


EOPLE’S EDITION, Twopence a-week. 


PART I. 
cover, is ready, price Ninepence. 
PART II. on 19th February. 

*,* In consequence of very many applications by letter, the 
Publishers have complied with the desire expressed by their 
obliging Correspondents; and all after the first Four Weekly 
Sheets will be found in ow with their wishes. 


containing Four Weekly Numbers, in a stitched 


WAVERLEY NOV ELS, 4s. Edition, bds. 
(The Abbot just out.) 


it 
THE SAME, 4s stitched. 


AL 
SCOTT’S LIFE OF N APOLEON, Part VIL. 2s. 6d. 
___Houlston & Stoneman, London; R. Cadell, Edinburgh. 
Just published, by H. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East. 


Tue WESTMINSTER REVIEW, No. 


Contents: 
Music; and the Committee of Council for Education. 
. Baillie the Covenanter. 
The Drama :—Authors and Managers. 
‘oys. 
North American India 
Prussia anc 4 oe Prussian System. 
. Cabinet 
. D' Aubigné’s ieroey of the Reformation. 
% Prerogative :— Wrongs of the Subject 
. The Dead rersus the Living. 
. =e and its Reward! &c, &e. 


72. 


6 Prem pee 





—_—_—_- = — —_—_— 
LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH Maga, 
ZINE, No, CCCXVI.. =e F EBRUARY. 
nten 
I. Things of the Day—II. roads side Skotches—IIl. 
ism in Geneva ; a Retrospect—I v. The. World of London hat 
—V. The Northern Circuit. No.1 Lewis on the Gov, ~< 
nent of Dependencies—VI1I. Caleb: Stukely-V Ill. De Crea 
1X. Father Tudkin’s Malediction—X. Ten Years of the Whigs 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh, and 12, Pall Mal 
ondon. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
My Life and Times, iby Nimrod On 
y Life an imes y Nimr On Manners, Fashi 
Things in General. Captain Orlando Sabertash. Couruhe 
and Love-Making—A Sickund Letther from Mr. Barney Brally. 
xhan, » Piper at the Paddy's Goose Public-house, Ratcliffe-bigh, 
way, to Oliver Yorke, Exquire—The Spas of England, and Prin. 
cipal Sea-Bathing Places—A Chapter on the Dogs of Several of 
my Acquaintances. Chap. VII. Mr. Currie’s furk—The His. 
tory of a Wet Afternoon—A C hapter on L.S.D.—A Day and 
Night among the Mountains—Early Scottish Poetry—Russian 
Fabulists, with Specimens. Second Article. 
James Fraser, 215, Regent-street, London. 


————____. 
" ry y +: 
AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE {fy 
FEBRUARY, price 1s. contains:—The New Move of the 
Reformers—T houghts on Anniversaries; by a Middle-aged Gen. 
tleman—Specimens of Modern Romance; No. Mo onkey 
Island. a Yankee Yarn—Tory-Socialist Remedies for the } 
tional Distress ; No. L1., The Regulation of Machinery—He Shall 
be a Soldier;a Prussian Story—Catlin’s North Yr Indians 
—Recent Travels in Russia; Jesse, Bremner, “* 
Stephens —Poetry—Literary Register ; Bright's as 5 
liss Tytler’s Tales of the Great and Brave, ane &c.—Political 
Register; Anti-Corn-Law Conferences, &c 
William Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall "& Co. London, 
















for F EBRUARY, 








his day is published, price 2s. 6d 


» EC LE CTIC a V IEW, for FEBRUARY, 


. Archbishop w ‘eately 9 Mthe Kingdom of Christ. 
. Manchester New College—Introductory Lecture. 

b re ture and ‘Habits of Birds. 

A Wreath for the Tomb. 

Cary's Memorials of the Civil War. 

. Ke eunedy’ 8s Demosthenes. 

. Howitt's Remarkable Places. 

The French and their Slaves. 

. Hitchcock's Klementary Geology. 

. Dr. Conquest and* The Eclectic Revi iew,’ &e. &e. 

T. Ward & Co, Paternoster-row. 


DP se OO NS me 


Ssan 





EDITED BY THOMAS HOOD, ESea, 
THE FEBRUARY NUMBER OF 
NOLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE and HUMORIST, 
Contains the following interesting Articles :— 
The Tower of Lanech, a Ro- Pilnces Quidd yj or, Sheer In- 
mance, by the Editor. | dustry. By ; oe fesle, eet 
To Charles Dickens, Esq., on! Chapters XX, 
his Departure for America, by Graduates and AY aM bs. od 
the Editor. ates; or, the Proctor's Note- 
The Se wey for Scolds ; of, Me- book, by the Author of ‘ Peter 
morabilia of Xantipy 
Diery 3s and Letters of Madame! Short tides i in an Author's Om- 
‘ play. | _nibus, 
Contents and Non © aptonts, by| Foreign Sporting, by Nimrod. 
Laman Blanchard, Esq. | Recollections of Eton, by an 
On the Usefulness of Inutilities. Etonian. 
Bajazet Gag, the Manager in| Christmas in Norway. 
Search of a Star, by Douglas The: Student Life of Germany, 
Jerrold, Esq. (Concluded). 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE NEW NUMBER OF 


HE METROPOLITAN, 
A For FEBRUARY, aa 

Will contain, among others, the following Original Papers :— 

. The Note-Book of an Irish | 8. ‘The Moose-Deer Chase. 
Barrister — Mr. Justice |9. Tales of the Pum mp-room— 
Crampton. The Traveller's Tale—The 

Hospodar. 

The Universal Voice. By 

Major Calder Campbell. 

. Memories of Gibraltar. No. 
VIII. The Plague. By Mrs. 
Frances Elizabeth Davies. 

. Stanzas. By Miss H. B. 
Macdona 

13. Mariade ine Deleees: a Tale 
of Spanish Li 

14, —_ 'Song—Ma Ailleen Ash- 





2. Song. 
. My <vendmothor’ s Portrait. | 10. 
By Abbott 
. The Limeric K Bells, By Mrs. 
Crawford. 
. The Bachelor of Fifty. By 
Charles de Bernard. 
. Slanderers. By Mrs, Edward 
Thomas. 
. Spencer Middleton; or, the 
Squire of River Hill. By 
George Stanley, Esq. 


Reviews—Notices of pew W orks Literary News—Works in 





gress 

Saunders & Otley, Faulchen. Conduit street. 
Ireland, J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, Bell & 
Edinburgh. 


Agents — for 
& Bradfute, 





With Twenty-one Illustrations, by Rippincitte. Leecn, 
Pavuc Pinpar, ALFRED CrowQUILL, engraved by P. Cruik- 
SHANK, and G. CRUIKSHANK, 

The FEBRUARY NUMBER, price Half-a-Crown, of 


pe TEET’S MISCELLANY. 


THE DEAD DRUMMER: Yr “lonnd, By Thomas Ingoldsby. 
With an Illustration by George Cruikshank. 

THE SULTAN MAHMOUD and the GEORGIAN SLAVE. 
By Isabella F. Romer. 

BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 

PHIL FLANNIGAN’S ADVENTURES. By J. Sterling Coyne, 

THE STANDARD FOOTMAN, By Albany Poyntz. 

THE FEBRUARY SAINT. By The Doctor. 

oh 48 @ GRUB'S COURTSHIP. With Illustrations. 

ar 


THE BULLET: a Story of Italian Brigands. With an Illus- 
tration by E. V. Rippingill 
RICHARD SAVAGE: + of Real Life. By Charles 
fhitehead. With an Tetesention by Leech. 
bi PHILOSOPHY of DRINKING. With ge by 
Alfred Crowquill, engraved by Cruikshank the Yo 
THE REDBREAST of AQUITANIA: an humble Ballad. By 
Father Prout. 
STANLEY THORN. By Henry Cockton. 
SOME ACCOUNT ofa GREAT SINGER. By a Country Cousin. 
With lilustrations by Leech, engraved by Cruikshank the 
ounger. 
MALACHI MEAGRIM; a Caution to Teetotallers, By Paul 
Pindar. With numerous Hiastrats tons. 


&e. 
‘Richard Bentley, New , 


By Paul 





HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MS AGAZINE, 
for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d. contains :— 
The Corn _Laws—2. Nuts and Nutcrackers. No, II. Police 
Peripatetic: + Transgortation and the Revenue—Repeal of the 
—- tional Prejudices—French and English—Sir Peters 
Last—3. The Widow and her Son—4, Central Asseriet, Ancient 
and Pe Anthologia Germanica, No. XVII. Bal 
and Romance es—6, Gaspar, the Pirate; . Tale of the Indian Seas, 
Chap. VIIL.— she | Pyrenees—The Valleys and the Baths 
8. Rig Death- Blow— 9. Ode on the Birth of the Prince of Wales 
yo Le a ee Gallery. No. XXVIL. Robert James Graves, 
rh D. R.T.A., with -_ Etching—\1. Sonnets. By Coul Goppagh 
—12. ates from Ita aly. No. 11.—13. Proposal for the — 
liation of the Protestant and Roman Catholic Churches 
rish Parish Priest. . Celibacy of the eben, Cathole 
Clergy—l4. National Education. 
+ Or & Co, London; 





Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co. ; W. 
sold by all Booksellers ; ; of whom may be hi 


OF MESS, No. II. By CHarces Leven, 

(Harry Locrewner: ) with « Sinsteotions by Phiz, and 
a cow Portrait of the Author. Price Is. ‘To be continued 
monthly. 


HE COMMISSIONER ; or, DE LUNATICO 
P JRquInEESS. No. III. with 2 Illustrations by Phiz, 
rice 


HE ARCH AZOLOGIST and JOURNAL of 
ANTIQUARIAN SCIENCE, No. VI., for FEBRUARY, 
price ls., contains :—An Essay on English Dialects, in a review 
of some recent publications on that subject—Gallery of Anti- 
quities, selected from the British Museum, by Arundale, Bonomi, 
and Birch—History and Antiquities of Allerdale Ward, Cumber- 
land, by S. Jefferson, with a fine plate of St. Bee's Priory—Histoire 
de Gilion de Trasigneys et de Dame Marie, sa Femme, an Ane 
cient French Romance, edited by Wolff—Round Towers of Ire- 
land—Legend of Captain Jones—Numismatic wy aie iea 

Saxon Homilies—English eaapering| Society, &c. 
-B.—The first volume may now be had, in sloth: price 68, 64, 

. RK. Smith, 4, Ol Compton-street, Soho. 


EwrOns LONDON JOURNAL of ARTS 
and SCIENCES, Vol. XX. Conjoined Series, No. CXXIL 
for FEBRU "ARY, illustrated with 3 Plates, will contain the fol- 
lowing interes sting Specifications :—Maudslay’s Marine 
—Field’s disconnecting Paddle-wheels—Newton’s Ship's Rigg igging 
—Kurtz’s Furnace—Heindryck x's ditto—Losh's W heels—White’s 
Stoves— Newton's Weighing Machine—Rodger’s Buck les—Kand’s 
pevoseving Paints—Wood's Weaving Patterns —Donisthorpe's 
Combing Wool—Mohun's Fuel, &c.—Article No. 5, Engineeri 
of the Ancient Egyptians—Transactions of the Society of Ci 
Engineers—Lists of Eagiteh, Scotch, and Irish Patents, 
Celestial Phenomena. Published monthly, price 2s. 6d., at the 
fice for Patents, Chancer pues and Manchester; Sherwood 
& Co. ; Simpkin & Marshall ; and all Booksellers. 


O ARTISTS, AMATEURS, and STUDENTS 
in the FINE Ak’ T'S.—The ART-UNION, for FEBRUARY, 
No, 37, price 8d.stamped. “A monthly journal of the Fine Arts, 
which we rejoice to see making its way to public favour, by the 
justice of its criticisms, the ability displayed i in its leading arti- 
cles on art, and the value and variety of its intelligence 4 
bie interesting subject, both at home and abroad.’ itherto 
| periodic al works representing Artists and the Arts have been 
Ralaees. This publication bas been continued for above three 
years, receiving, and entitled to receive, the confidence of the 
profession, and with it their strenuous support : its success may 
now be considered as established. To all who either study, of 
desire to assist in forwarding British Art, it is a very desirable 
auxiliary. 
Published by How & Parsons, Art-Union Office, 132, Fleet- 
street; and may be had through any Bookseller or News-agent. 

















ILLUSTRATED PERIODICAL. r 
On January 29, Part I. for 1842, with 4 large Engravings, price 9, 
0 


the 
ONDON SATURDAY JOURNAL 
Conducted by JOHN TIMES. Thirteen Years Editor of 
* The Mirror,’ and * Literary World. cnet Berton West ne 
Docks; Missouri Leviathan; New R Exchange ;, Old St | 
| ak . wee 48 4to. pages of Literary Novelties, riginal a 
electe 
ae Se Vols. I. and II. of the Lonpon Saturpay Journal 
6s. 6d. 
William "ekttale, 11, Paternoster-row; J. Menzies, Prince® 
street, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


UNCH, or the LONDON CH ARIVARL 
On Seema, Jan. 29, will be published Par rt VIL. of tb 
pular work. It contains * PUNC MANACK’ a ete: 
forty pages of closely-printed matter, Ani at Wit, Satire, 0 
Jokes; and upwards of One Hundred and Fifty Woodeut | us 
trations. Price Sixtee’ nce stitched in a wrappe! 
= ssa 





A Number is pablube every Saturday. rice 
Wellington-street, Strand; and sold by ‘all 
Newsmen, 
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REVIEWS 


Diary and Letters of Madame D' Arblay, Author 
of ‘ Evelina,’ ‘ Cecilia,’ §c. Edited by her 
Niece. Vol. I. (1778—1780.) Colburn, 

Pourousty announced, and long expected as 

this work has been,—two circumstances in its 

disfavour,—it proves to be at least as entertain- 
ing as the prefatory advertisements promised. 

The literary coteries of a remarkable period are 

brought before us in all the fulness of their 

gossip—in all the glory of the authority by which 

(so they fondly thought!) names and fames 

were to be established for ever. “Lis a fine 

lesson for the writers of our own generation, to 
read of the stir made by the appearance of 

‘Evelina.’ The “dark sayings” of Samivel 

Veller, the incomparable, have not been more 

liberally quoted than Madame Duval’s “ Ma 
wi.” Nor have Richard Swiveller’s mosaics 

of Moore and Haynes Bayly, engrossed more 
attention than the horse-play of Captain Mer- 
vin, or the fadaises of Lovel and Lady Louisa. 

But enough of this;—though to moralize be 

something of a trick of ours, who have found 

“sermons” in the bustle of an inn-yard, with 

its sociable groups, about to be scattered hither 

and thither like beads when the string is broken ; 
and “good” in the pit of a theatre, as we have 
counted over the dynasties of Wit, Criticism, and 
honest human feeling, which have reigned there 
in turn, and passed away ;—we will not now 
speculate on the matters which have here fur- 
nished us as much thought as entertainment. 

Let the curtain rise, that the reader may behold 

Dr. Johnson, Mrs. Thrale, Mrs. Montagu, Sir 

Joshua Reynolds—the rest of the Streatham 

and Bolt Court cireles—anp her who occupies 

the centre of the stage, “ the ingenious, learned, 
and most profound Fanny Burney!” Central, 
indeed, in the fullest sense of the term, is the 
authoress of ‘ Evelina,’ according to her own es- 
timation. We do not, indeed, go the ill-natured 
length of the writer in the Quarterly, whose 
summing up, on a former occasion, convicted the 
lady of as much folly as vanity, and deprived 
her success of everything like solid reality; yet 
we cannot but perceive how largely she was 
favoured by Time and Chance ;—how, beloved as 
she was by some of the most brilliant personages 
of her day, and, like Lady ‘Townly, “ thankful 
down tothe ground” for their good will and good 
word,—strong indications of self-commendation 
wearing the mask of reserve and modesty, pain- 
ful to witness, peep out in every page of this 

Diary. Had she been less tremulously alive to 

her own claims, she would have journalized her 

triumphs more sparingly. ‘The minute disclosures 
of her letters are ascribable to more amiable 
motives. ‘To near and dear friends the praise 

lavished on a beloved object cannot be too mi- 

uutely displayed. But we are entering upon 

homily the second, and our readers are waiting 
for Miss Burney. 

Well, then, they must suppose the mighty 
deed of ‘Evelina’s’ introduction to the public 
accomplished—they must imagine the verdict 
of the contemporary press, which, in her day, 
Printed its judgments on imaginative literature 
milk and water, not ink: all the hopes and 
fears of Sally, Susy, and Hettina (the sister Bur- 
heys), must be disposed of; and genial Mrs. 

ale’s first raptures must be conceived as 
soul-subduing to the blushing culprit, beyond 
all power of expression. Dr. Johnson now be- 
~ to rise on the horizon—the scene being 
treatham, in which formidable abode of Taste 
aud Hospitality the shrinking Miss Burney had 

been deposited by her proud father, It is im- 





possible, however, to assert that the following 
ana appear for the first time :— 

“ The next name that was started, was that of Sir 
John Hawkins: and Mrs. Thrale said, ‘ Why now, 
Dr. Johnson, he is another of those whom you suffer 
nobody to abuse but yourself; Garrick is one too; 
for if any other person speaks against him, you brow- 
beat him in a minute!’ * Why, madam,’ answered 
he, ‘ they don’t know when to abuse him, and when 
to praise him; I will allow no man to speak ill of 
David that he does not deserve ; and as to Sir John, 
why really I believe him to be an honest man at the 
bottom : but to be sure he is penurious, and he is 
mean, and it must be owned he has a degree of bru- 
tality, and a tendency to savageness, that cannot 
easily be defended.’ We all laughed, as he meant 
we should, at this curious manner of speaking in his 
favour; and he then related an anecdote that he said 
he knew to be true in regard to his meanness. He 
said that Sir John and he once belonged to the same 
club, but that as he ate no supper after the first night 
of his admission, he desired to be excused paying his 
share. ‘And was he excused ? : 


man is angry at another for being inferior to himself! | 
For my | 


we all scorned him, and admitted his plea. 
part, I was such a fool as to pay my share for wine, 
though I never tasted any. But Sir John was a 
most unclubable man !°” 

Amiable as Fanny Burney was, we infer from 
sundry indications in these journals (instance its 
entries to Hannah More’s discredit), that she 


recorded, without any particular reluctance, this | 


judgment on the rival historian of music. We 
proceed with ¢ea-table talk picked up at Streat- 
ham :— 

* Dr. Johnson was gaily sociable. He gave a very 


droll account of the children of Mr. Langton. * Who, | 


he said, ‘ might be very good children if they were 


let alone ; but the father is never easy when he is | 


not making them do something which they cannot 
do; they must repeat a fable, or a speech, or the 
Hebrew alphabet; and they might as well count 
twenty, for what they know of the matter: however, 
the father says half, for he prompts every other word, 
But he could not have chosen a man who would 
have been less entertained by such means.” * * 
Mrs. Thrale then asked whether Mr. Langton took 
any better care of his affairs than formerly ? * No, 
madam,’ cried the doctor, ‘and never will ; he com- 
plains of the ill effects of habit, and rests contentedly 
upon a confessed indolence. He told his father himself 
that he had “ no turn to economy,” but a thief might 
as well plead that he had “no turn to honesty.”’ At 
night, Mrs. Thrale asked if I would have anything ? 
I answered, ‘ No;* but Dr. Johnson said, * Yes: she 
is used, madam, to suppers; she would like an egg 
or two, and a few slices of ham, or a rasher—a rasher, 
I believe, would please her better.’ How ridiculous! 
However, nothing could persuade Mrs. Thrale not 
to have the cloth laid; and Dr. Johnson was so 
facetious, that he challenged Mr. Thrale to get 
drunk! ‘I wish,’ said he, *my master would say to 
me, Johnson, if you will oblige me, you will call for 
a bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass 
for glass, till it is done; and after that, I will say, 
Thrale, if you will oblige me, you will call for another 
bottle of Toulon, and then we will set to it, glass for 
glass, till that is done; and by the time we should 
have drunk the two bottles, we should be so happy, 
and such good friends, that we should fly into each 
other’s arms, and both together call for the third !* 
I ate nothing, that they might not again use such a 
ceremony with me. Indeed, their late dinners for- 
bid suppers, especially as Dr. Johnson made me eat 
cake at tea, for he held it till I took it, with an odd 
or absent complaisance.” 

This last trait, by the way, is an amusing in- 
stance of the attentions which Boanerges thought 
it decorous to pay to the fair sex,—provided 
they pleased him. No one can have forgotten 
the rough colloquy, by which, to Goldsmith’s 
torment, he ruffled the feathers of the aristo- 
cratic ladies at Miss Cotterel’s, when he 
thought they despised his hob-nailed shoes and 
coarse stockings. But, his dues granted—the 
lion’s share given to him,—he was gallant, 


*O yes; for no} 


courteous, and observant. He delighted to call 
“little wer “a toad,” “a sly young rogue,” 
and to inveigle her into parlour-window (¢éte-a- 
tétes. Even her cap found favour in his critical 
eyes, and, blind as he was, the caps of the fair 
he delighted to honour were matters of great 
moment to him :— 


“They tell me of a Miss Brown, who often visits 
here, and who has a slovenly way of dressing. ‘* And 
when she comes down in a morning,’ says Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘ her hair will be all loose, and her cap half 
off; and then Dr. Johnson, who sees something 
is wrong, and does not know where the fault is, con- 
cludes it is in the cap, and says, * My dear, what do 
you wear such a vile cap for?’ ‘T’ll change it, sir,’ 
cries the poor girl,‘ if you don’t like it.’ * Ay, do,’ 
he says ; and away runs poor Miss Brown; but when 
she gets on another, it’s the same thing, for the cap 
has nothing to do with the fault. And then she 
wonders Dr, Johnson should not like the cap, for 
she thinks it very pretty. And so on with her gown, 
which he also makes her change ; but if the poor 
| girl were to change through all her wardrobe, unless 
she could put her things on better, he would still 
| find fault.” When Dr. Johnson was gone, she told 
| me of my mother’s being obliged to change her dress, 
| * Now,’ said she, * Mrs. Burney had on a very pretty 
| linen jacket and coat, and was going to church; but 

Dr. Johnson, who, I suppose, did not like her in a 
jacket, saw something was the matter, and so found 
| fault with the linen: and he looked and peered, and 
then said, * Why, madam, this won't do! you thus 
not go to church so!’ So away went poor Mrs. 
Burney, and changed her gown! And when she 
had done so, he did not like it, but he did not know 
why; so he told her she should not wear a black 
hat and cloak in summer! Oh, how he did bother 
| poor Mrs. Burney ! and himself too, for if the things 
| had been put on to his mind, he would have taken 
‘Why,’ said Mr. Thrale, very, 





| 


| no notice of them.’ 
drily,*I don’t think Mrs. Burney a very good dresser. 
* Last time she came,’ said Mrs. Thrale, * she was in 

a white cloak, and she told Dr. Johnson she had got 

her old white cloak scoured on purpose to oblige 

him! ‘Scoured !° says he, ‘ay,—have you, madam ?” 
—so he see-sawed, for he could not for shame find 

fault, but he did not seem to like the scouring.” 

But there was something which the Doctor 
relished even less than Mrs, Burney’s scoured 
cloak :— 

“* My dear,’ continued he with a very droll look; 
‘what makes you so fond of the Scotch? I don’t 
like you for that ;—I hate these Scotch, and so must 
you. I wish Branghton had sent the dog to jail! 
That Scotch dog Macartney.’ * Why, sir,’ said Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘don’t you remember he says he would, but 
that he should get nothing by it?” * Why, ay, true,” 
cried the Doctor, see-sawing very solemnly, * that, 
indeed, is some palliation for his forbearance. But 
I must not have you so fond of the Scotch, my little 
Burney; make your hero what you will but a 
Scotchman. Besides, you write Scotch_you say 
“the one,"—my dear, that’s not English. Never use 
that phrase again.’ ‘ Perhaps,’ says Mrs. Thrale, 
‘it may be used in Macartney’s letter, and then it 
will be a propriety.’ * No, madam, no!” cried he; 
you can’t make a beauty of it; it is in the third 
volume ; put it in Macartney’s letter, and welcome ! 
—that, or anything that is nonsense.’ * Why, surely,’ 
cried I,‘the poor man is used ill enough by the 
Branghtons.’ ‘ But Branghton,’ said he, * only hates 
him because of his wretchedness,—poor fellow !— 
But, my dear love, how should he ever have eaten 
a good dinner before he came to England?? And 
then he laughed violently at young Branghton’s 
idea.” 

Johnson’s “ universal readiness” on all sub- 
jects,—remarked by our journalist on the occa- 
sion of his most happily explaining the name of 
the new French colour, a “ soupir étouffé,”"— 
sometimes took odd forms, when applying itself 
to the amusement of ladies. We fear the follow- 
ing may have appeared before, but it is too rich 
to be missed :— 

“* And yet,’ continued the Doctor, with the most 
comical look, ‘ I have known all the wits, from Mrs, 
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Montagu down to Bet Flint!’ ‘Bet Flint!” cried 
Mrs. Thrale; ‘ pray who is she 2’ ‘Oh, a fine cha- 
racter, madam! She was habitually a slut and a 
drunkard, and occasionally a thief and a harlot.’ 
‘And, for Heaven’s sake, how came you to know 
her?’ ‘Why, madam, she figured in the literary 
world, too! Bet Flint wrote her own life, and called 
herself Cassandra, and it was in verse ;—it began: 

When Nature first ordained my birth, 

A diminutive I was born on earth: 

And then I came from a dark abode, 

Into a gay and gaudy world. 

So Bet brought me her verses to correct; but I 
gave her half-a-crown, and she liked it as well. Bet 
had a fine spirit ;—she advertised for a husband, but 
she had no success, for she told me no man aspired 
to her! Then she hired very handsome lodgings 
and a footboy ; and she got a harpsichord, but Bet 
could not play ; however, she put herself in fine atti- 
tudes, and drummed.’ ‘Then he gave an account of 
another of these geniuses, who called herself by some 
fine name, I have forgotten what. ‘She had not 
quite the same stock of virtue,’ continued he, ‘ nor 
the same stock of honesty as Bet Flint ; but I sup- 
pose she envied her accomplishments, for she was so 
little moved by the power of harmony, that while 
Bet Flint thought she was drumming very divinely, 
the other jade had her indicted for a nuisance !’ * And 
pray what became of her, sir?? *‘ Why, madam, she 
stole a quilt from the man of the house, and he had 
her taken up: but Bet Flint had a spirit not to be 
subdued; so when she found herself obliged to go to 
jail, she ordered a sedan chair, and bid her footboy 
walk before her, However, the boy proved refrac- 
tory, for he was ashamed, though his mistress was 
not.’ * And did she ever get out of jail again, sir? 
* Yes, madam; when she came to her trial, the 
judge acquitted her. ‘So now,’ she said to me, ‘ the 
quilt is my own, and now I'll make a petticoat of it.” 
Oh, I loved Bet Flint!’ Oh, how we all laughed! 
Then he gave an account of another lady, who called 
herself Laurinda, and who also wrote verses and stole 
furniture; but he had not the same affection for 
her, he said, though she too ‘ was a lady who had 
high notions of honour.’ Then followed the history 
of another, who called herself Hortensia, and who 
walked up and down the park repeating a book of 
Virgil. * But,’ said he, ‘though I know her story, I 
never had the good fortune to see her.’ After this 
he gave us an account of the famous Mrs. Pinketh- 
man ; * And she,’ he said, * told me she owed all her 
misfortunes to her wit; for she was so unhappy as 
to marry a man who thought himself also a wit, 
though I believe she gave him not implicit credit for 
it, but it occasioned much contradiction and ill-will.’ 
* Bless me, sir !° cried Mrs. Thrale, * how can all these 
vagabonds contrive to get at you, of all people?” 
*O the dear creatures!’ cried he, laughing heartily, 
*I can’t but be glad to see them !’” : 

_A few pages further, we find severities in- 
flicted upon Fanny Brown, even more humiliat- 
ing than the Doctor’s condemnation of her 
jonquil ribbons ;—but we must give the whole 
scene — 

“ He gave us an account of Mrs. Lennox. Her 
* Female Quixote’ is very justly admired here. But 
Mrs. Thrale says that though her books are gene- 
rally approved, nobody likes her. I find she,among 
others, waited on Dr. Johnson upon her commencing 
writer, and he told us that, at her request, he carried 
her to Richardson. £ Poor Charlotte Lennox !’ con- 
tinued he; when we came to the house, she desired 
me to leave her, ‘ for,’ says she,‘ I am under great 
restraint in your presence, but if you leave me alone 
with Richardson I'll give you a very good account 
of him,’ however, I fear poor Charlotte was disap- 
pointed, for she gave me no account at all !"—Some 
time after, turning suddenly to me, he said, * Miss 
Burney, what sort of reading do you delight in ? 
History ?—travels ?_poetry 2—or romances ?? *O 
sir,’ cried I, ‘I dread being catechised by you. I 
dare not make any answer, for I fear whatever I 
should say would be wrong!’ * Whatever you should 
say—how’s that 2? * Why, not whatever I should— 
but whatever I could say.” He laughed, and to my 
great relief spared me any further questions upon the 
subject.—* Do you remember, sir,’ said Mrs. 'Thrale, 
‘how you tormented poor Miss Brown about read- 
ing?’ ‘She might soon be tormented, madam,’ an- 


swered he, ‘for I am not yet quite clear she knows 
what a book is.’ ‘Oh for shame !’ cried Mrs. Thrale ; 
‘she reads not only English, but French and Italian. 
She was in Italy a great while.’ ‘Pho!’ exclaimed 
he; ‘Italian, indeed! Do youthink she knows as 
much Italian as Rose Fuller does English ?? ‘ Well, 
well,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘ Rose Fuller is a very good 
young man, for all he has not much command of 
language, and though he is silly enough, yet I like 
him very well, for there is no manner of harm in 
him.’ Then she told me that he once said,‘ Dr. 
Johnson's conversation is so instructive that I'll ask 
him a question. ‘ Pay, sir, what is Palmyra? I 
have often heard of it, but never knew what it was.’ 
‘Palmyra, sir 2’ said the Doctor; ‘ why, it is a hill 
in Ireland, situated in a bog, and has palm-trees at 
the top, whence it is called Palm-mire.*—But Miss 
Brown,’ continued she,‘ is by no means such a sim- | 
pleton as Dr. Johnson supposes her to be ; she isnot | 
very deep, indeed, but she is a sweet, and a very | 
ingenuous girl, and nobody admired Miss Streatfield 
more. But she made a more foolish speech to Dr. 
Johnson than she would have done to anybody else, 
because she was so frightened and embarrassed that 
she knew not what she said. He asked her some | 
question about reading, and she did, to be sure, make 
a very silly answer; but she was so perplexed and 
bewildered, that she hardly knew where she was, and | 
so she said the beginning of a book was as good as | 
the end, or the end as good as the beginning, or some 
such stuff ; and Dr. Johnson told her of it so often, | 
saying, * Well, my dear, which part of a book do you 
like best now?’ that poor Fanny Brown burst into 
tears.” *I am sure I should have compassion for 
her,’ cried I; ‘for nobody would be more likely to 
have blundered out such, or any such speech, from 
fright and terror.” * You?’ cried Dr. Johnson. ‘No; 
you are another thing; she who could draw Smiths 
and Branghtons, is quite another thing.’ Mrs, Thrale 
then told some other stories of his degrading opinion 
of us poor fair sex ; I mean in general, for in par- 
ticular he does them noble justice. Among others, 
was a Mrs. Somebody who spent a day here once, 
and of whom he asked,‘ Can she read?” ‘ Yes, to 
be sure,’ answered Mrs. Thrale; *we have been 
reading together this afternoon.’ ‘ And what book 
did you get for her?’ ‘* Why, what happened to lie 
in the way, Hogarth’s Analysis of Beauty.’ 
garth’s Analysis of Beauty! What made you choose 
that?? * Why, sir, what would you have had me 
take?’ § What she could have understood—* Cow- 
hide,’ or * Cinderella!?’ *O Dr. Jobnson!’ cried 
I; ‘tis not for nothing you are feared!’ *Oh, 
you're a rogue!’ cried he, laughing; ‘and they 
would fear you if they knew you!’”’ 





The Doctor appears never to have been weary 
of “annotating on texts furnished by” poor 
Fanny Brown :— 

“ During a visit she paid to Streatham, he was 
inquiring of her several things that she could not 
answer ; and, as he held her so cheap in regard to 
books, he began to question her concerning domestic 
affairs,_-puddings, pies, plain work, and so forth, 
Miss Brown, not at all more able to give a good ac- 
count of herself in these articles than in the others, 
began all her answers with *‘ Why, sir, one need not 
be obliged to do so,—or so,’ whatever was the thing 
in question. When he had finished his interrogato- 
ries, and she had finished her ‘ need nots,’ he ended 
the discourse with saying, ‘As to your needs, my 
dear, they are so very many, that you would be 
frightened yourself if you knew half of them.’” 

Characters open upon us in every page. The 
next we make acquaintance with are Sophy 
Streatfield, alike famous for her classical learning 
and her tears—the Palmers—Sir Joshua's “ the” 
and “ Offy”—Lady Ladd, and Mrs. Montagu, 
of whom more ere long. But first we will let 
Johnson describe the inmates with whom his 
noble charity had filled his house—a charity all 





* ** Mrs. Thrale (then Mrs. Piozzi), in relating this story, 
in her ‘ Anecdotes,’ adds—‘ Seeing, however, that the lad’ 
(whom she does not name, but calls a ‘ young fellow’) 
‘thought him serious, and thanked him for his information, 
he undeceived him very gently indeed ; told him the his- 
tory, geography, and chronology of Tadmor in the Wilder- 
ness, with every incident that literature could furnish, I 
think, or eloqnence express, from the building of Solomon’s 





* Ho- | 





palace to the yoyage of Dawkins and Wood.” 


. . ——— 
the nobler when his aversion to the Scotch js 
remembered. In fact, whenever he was called 
upon to act, the man rose superior to the hy. 
mourist :— 


“ Mrs. Thrale has often acquainted me that his 
house is quite filled and overrun with all sorts of 
strange creatures, whom he admits for mere charity 
and because nobody else will admit them,—for his 
charity is unbounded,—or, rather, bounded only by 
his circumstances. The account he gave of the ad. 
ventures and absurdities of the set, was highly divert. 
ing :—Mrs. Thrale—Pray, sir, how does Mrs, Wil. 
liams like all this tribe? Dr. Johnson—Madam 
she does not like them at all; but their fondnes 
for her is not greater. She and De Mullin quare| 
incessantly ; but as they can both be occasionally of 
service to each other, and as neither of them have 
any other place to go to, their animosity does not 
force them to separate. Mrs. T.—And pray, sir, 
what is Mr. Macbean? Dr, J.—Madam, he is q 
Scotchman: he isa man of great learning, and for his 
learning I respect him, and I wish to serve him, He 
knows many languages, and knows them well; but 
he knows nothing of life. I advised him to write a 
geographical dictionary ; but I have lost all hopes of 
his ever doing anything properly, since I found he 
gave as much labour to Capua as to Rome. Mr,T, 
—And pray who is clerk of your kitchen, sir? Dr, 
J.—Why, sir, I am afraid there is none ; a general 
anarchy prevails in my kitchen, as I am told by Mr, 
Levat, who says it is not now what it used to be! 
Mrs. T.—Mr. Levat, I suppose, sir, has the office of 
keeping the hospital in health ? for he is an apothe 
cary. Dr. J.—Levat, madam, is a brutal fellow, but 
I have a good regard for him ; for his brutality isin 
his manners, not his mind. Mr. T.—But how do 
you get your dinners drest? Dr. J.—Why De 
Mullin has the chief management of the kitchen; 
but our roasting is not magnificent, for we have no 
jack. Mr. T.—No jack? why, how do they manage 
without? Dr. J.—Small joints, I believe, they 
manage with a string, and larger are done at the 
tavern. I have some thoughts (with a profound 
gravity) of buying a jack, because I think a jack is 
some credit to a house. Mr. T.—Well, but you'll 
have a spit, too? Dr. J.—No, sir, no; that would 
be superfluous ; for we shall never use it; and ifa 
jack is seen,a spit will be presumed! Mrs. T.—But 
pray, sir, who is the Poll you talk of? She that you 
used to abet in her quarrels with Mrs. Williams, and 
call out, ‘at her again, Poll! Never flinch, Poll? 
Dr. J.—Why I took to Poll very well at first, but 
she won’t do upon a nearer examination. Mrs. 7. 
—How came she among you, sir? Dr. J.—WhyI 
don’t rightly remember, but we could spare her very 
well from us. Poll is a stupid slut; I had some 
hopes of her at first; but when I talked to her tightly 
and closely, I could make nothing of her ; she was 
wiggle waggle, and I could never persuade her to be 
categorical. I wish Miss Burney would come among 
us ; if she would only give usa week, we should fur 
nish her with ample materials for a new scene in her 
next work.” 


Now for Mrs. Montagu: but let her be an- 
nounced in due form :— 


“T was looking over the ‘ Life of Cowley,’ which 
the Doctor had himself given me to read, at the same 
time that he gave to Mrs. Thrale that of Waller. They 
are now printed, though they will not be published 
for some time. But he bade me put it away. ‘ Do, 
cried he, * put away that now, and prattle with us; 
I can’t make this little Burney prattle, and I am sure 
she prattles well; but I shall teach her another 
lesson than to sit thus silent before I have done with 
her.” * * Mrs. T.—To-morrow, sir, Mrs. Montagu 
dines here, and then you will have talk enough. Dr. 
Johnson began tosee-saw, with acountenance strongly 
expressive of inward fun, and after enjoying it some 
time in silence, he suddenly, and with great anima- 
tion, turned to me and cried, ‘ Down with her, 
Burney !—down with her !—spare her not !—attack 
her, fight her, and down with her at once! You are 
a rising wit, and she is at the top; and when I was 
beginning the world, and was nothing and nobody, 
the joy of my life was to fire at all the established 
wits! and then everybody loved to halloo me om 
But there is no game now; everybody would be 
glad to see me conquered: but then, when I was 
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new, to vanquish the great ones was all the delight 
of my poor little dear soul ! So at her, Burney—at 
her, and down with her!’’ 

Our journalist, we suspect, loved the Queen 
of the Bas-bleus no better than did her M entor at 
Chessington, the plain-spoken and far-sighted 
« Daddy Crisp :"— f ; 

«She is middle-sized, very thin, and looks infirm ; 
she has a sensible and penetrating countenance, and 
the air and manner of a woman accustomed to being 
distinguished, and of great parts. Dr. Johnson, who 

in this, told us that a Mrs. Hervey, of his ac- 
quaintance, Says, she can remember Mrs, Montagu 
trying for this same air and manner” 

“Then comes the usual fulsome talk about 
‘Evelina, —the usual bashful agonies endured 
by its authoress. But we must proceed with 
our ana, singling out, next, a repartee, in which 
the Lady of Streatham had the best of it. The 
conversation ran upon compliments and re- 
proofs—Fanny Burney declared she should sink 
ina minute, if Johnson “trimmed” her as he 
trimmed poor Fanny Brown’s bonnets and book- 
learning — (another time she bespoke Mr. 
Thrale’s spring-pond, as a place of final refuge, 
in case some Zoilus of the day should prove 
severe!) Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, ex- 
pressed himself provoked by Mrs. Thrale’s extra 
sweetness and civility on all possible occasions : 

* Mrs. ‘I'.—I remember, sir, when we were travel- 
ling in Wales, how you called me to account for my 
civility to the people; ‘ Madam,’ you said, ‘let me 
have no more of this idle commendation of nothing. 
Why is it, that whatever you see, and whoever you 
see, you are to be so indiscriminately lavish of praise ?” 
‘Why, I'll tell you, sir,’ said I, ‘when I am, with 
you, and Mr. Thrale, and Queeny, I am obliged 
to be civil for four !’” 

The Streatham coterie seem to have imagined 
that they had possessed themselves of Miss 
Burney—body and soul. They insisted, one 


ar” all, that she should write a comedy; and 
every one offered advice, superintendence, and 


help. They were anxious, too, to see her set- 
tled in life, the Blue Queen selecting for her a 
partner no less distinguished than Sir Joshua, 
and Mrs. Thrale offering, half in jest half in 
eammest, more than one eligible young man, “to 
fame unknown.” At such a time of universal 
adulation, the letters of the hermit of Ches- 
sington read like the warning of a friendly 
angel. But gossip is more amusing than good 
counsel; so, in preference to “ Daddy Crisp’s” 
admonitions, we will allow “the breakfast wo- 
man” (such was Miss Burney’s pet-name at 
Streatham) to proceed with her own story, after 
her own lively fashion. The following is an 
outline of a celebrity of a different world and a 
different calibre from those usually figuring in 
her diaries :— 

“On Thursday, I had another adventure, and one 
that has made me grin ever since. A gentleman in- 
quiring for my father was asked into the parlour. 
The then inhabitants were only my mother and me. 
In entered a square old gentleman, well-wigged, 
formal, grave, and important. He seated himself. 
My mother asked if he had any message for my 
father? *No, none.’ Then he regarded me with a 
certain dry kind of attention for some time; after 
which, turning suddenly to my mother, he de- 
manded,_* Pray, ma’am, is this your daughter?’ 
‘Yes, sir.” *O?! this is Evelina, is it?’ * No, sir,’ 
cried I, staring at him, and glad none of you were in 
the way to say Yes. *No?’ repeated he incredulous ; 
‘ls not your name Evelina, ma’am 2’ ‘ Dear, no, 
‘ir,’ again quoth I, staring harder. Ma‘am,’ cried 
he, drily, I beg your pardon ! I had understood your 
name was Evelina.’ And soon after, he went away. 
When he put down his card, who should it prove but 
Dr. Franklin. Was it not queer 2” 

€ must pass the party at Sir Joshua’s, and 
even a more memorable visit to Mrs. Cholmon- 
deley’s, at which the Sheridans appeared, and 
the manager nearly turned “little Burney’s” 
head, by entreating, with true managerial eager- 





ness, that she would gratify him with a comedy. 
And yet we must give the reader an insight into 
the character of Mrs. Cholmondeley :— 

“ Mrs, Cholmondeley sat next me. She is deter- 
mined, I believe, to make me like her; and she will, 
I believe, have full success; for she is very clever, 
very entertaining, and very much unlike anybody 
else. * * The conversation naturally fell upon Mr. 
Cumberland, and he was finely cut up! * What a 
man is that!’ said Mrs, Cholmondeley : ‘I cannot 
bear him—so querulous, so dissatisfied, so determined 
to like nobody and nothing but himself!’ * * After 
this Miss More was mentioned ; and I was asked 
what I thought of her? ‘Don't be formal with me; 
if you are, I shan’t like you!’ ‘I have no hope that 
you will any way!’ ‘Oh, fie! fie! but as to Miss 
More—I don't like her at all; that is, I detest her! 
She does nothing but flatter and fawn ; and then she 
thinks ill of nobody. Don’t you hate a person who 
thinks ill of nobody? My father then told what 
Dr. Johnson had said to her on the occasion of her 
praising him. ‘ This rejoices, this does me good !” 
cried she; ‘I would have given the world to have 
heard that. Oh, there’s no supporting the company 
of professed flatterers. She gives me such doses of 
it, that I cannot endure her; but I always sit still 
and make no answer, but receive it as if I thought it 
my due; that is the only way to quiet her. She is 
really detestable. I hope, Miss Burney, you don’t 
think I admire all geniuses? The only person I 
flatter,’ continued she, ‘is Garrick ; and he likes it 
so much, that it pays one by the spirits it gives him. 
Other people that I like, I dare not flatter.’ ” 

Murphy, too, can here only be named, not 
quoted ; as we are impatient to get to Bright- 
helmstone, where originals and scenes present 
themselves, which bear a close resemblance to 
some in ‘Camilla.’ The first figure is a Dr. 
Delap, author of a tragedy called ‘ Macaria,’ 
and as shy and forgetful as Dominie Sampson 
himself. In the following sketches, the shrewd 
novelist appears in all her glory :— 

“ He is commonly and naturally grave, silent, and 
absent; but when any subject is once begun upon 
which he hasanything to say, he works it threadbare, 
yet hardly seems to know, when all is over, what, or 
whether anything has passed. He is a man, as I am 
told by those who know, of deep learning, but totally 
ignorant of life and manners. As to his person and 
appearance, they are much in the John-trot style. 
He seems inclined to be particularly civil to me; but 
not knowing how, according to the general forms, he 
has only shown his inclination by perpetual offers to 
help me at dinner, and repeated exclamations at my 
not eating more profusely.” 

A sprinkling of military men, of whom much 
is recounted, did their circle no harm; but the 
Streatham-ites figure better in extract, and our 
readers will be amused with the following con- 
versation-piece :— 

“ Wednesday, June 16.—We had, at breakfast, a 
scene, of its sort, the most curious I ever saw. The 
persons were, Sir Philip, Mr. Seward, Dr. Delap, 
Miss Streatfield, Mrs. and Miss Thrale, and I. The 
discourse turning, I know not how, upon Miss Streat- 
field, Mrs. Thrale said,—‘ Ay, I made her ery once 
for Miss Burney as pretty as could be: but nobody 
does cry so pretty as the S.S. I’m sure, when she 
cried for Seward, I never saw her look half so lovely.’ 
‘For Seward 2’ cried Sir Philip; ‘did she ery for 
Seward 2? What a happy dog! I hope she’ll never 
cry for me, for, if she does, I won't answer for the 
consequences!’ ‘Seward,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘ had 
affronted Johnson, and then Johnson affronted Se- 
ward, and then the 8.8. cried.” ‘Oh,’ cried Sir 
Philip, ‘that I had but been here!” ‘Nay,’ answered 
Mrs. Thrale, ‘ you'd only have seen how like three 
fools three sensible persons behaved: for my part, I 
was quite sick of it, and of them too.’ Sir Philip.— 
* But what did Seward do! was he not melted ?’ 
Mrs. Thrale.—‘ Not he; he was thinking only of his 
own affront, and taking fire at that.” Mr. Seward.— 
* Why, yes, I did take fire, for I went and planted 
my back to it.’ $, S.—*And Mrs. Thrale kept stuff- 
ing me with toast and water.’ Sir Philip.— But 
what did Seward do with himself? Was not he in 
extasy? What did he do or say? Mr, Seward.— 





* Oh, I said pho, pho, don’t let’s have any more of 
this,—it's making it of too much consequence: no 
more piping, pray.’ Sir Philip.—* Well, I have heard 
so much of these tears, that I would give the universe 
to have a sight of them.’ Mrs. Thrale.—* Well, she 
shall cry again if you like it. S.S—*No, pray, 
Mrs. Thrale.’ Sir Philip.—‘ Oh, pray do! pray let 
me see a little of it... Mrs. Thrale.—* Yes, do ery a 
little, Sophy [in a wheedling voice], pray do! Con- 
sider, now, you yy to-day, and it’s very hard if 
you won't cry a little: indeed, 8S. S., you ought to 
cry.” Now for the wonder of wonders. When Mrs, 
Thrale, in a coaxing voice, suited to a nurse soothing 
a baby, had ran on for some time,—while all the rest 
of us, in laughter, joined in the request,—two crystal 
tears came into the soft eyes of the S. S., and rolled 
gently down her cheeks! Such a sight I never saw 
before, nor could I have believed. She offered not 
to conceal or dissipate them: on the contrary, she 
really contrived to have them seen by everybody. 
She looked, indeed, uncommonly handsome; for her 
pretty face was not, like Chloe's, blubbered ; it was 
smooth and elegant, and neither her features nor 
complexion were at all ruffled; nay, indeed, she was 
smiling all the time. ‘ Look, look,’ cried Mrs. Thrale, 
‘see if the tears are not come already.’ Loud and 
rude bursts of laughter broke from us all at once. 
How, indeed, could they be restrained? Yet we all 
stared, and looked and relooked again and again, 
twenty times, ere we could believe our eyes. Sir 
Philip, I thought, would have died in convulsions ; 
for his laughter and his politeness, struggling furiously 
with one another, made himalmost black in the face. 
Mr. Seward looked half vexed that her crying for him 
was so much Jowered in its flattery, yet grinned inces- 
santly ; Miss Thrale laughed as much as contempt 
would allow her; but Dr. Delap seemed petrified 
with astonishment. When our mirth had abated, 
Sir Philip, colouring violently with his efforts to 
speak, said,—*I thank vou, ma’am, I’m much obliged 
to you.’ But I really believe he spoke without 
knowing what he was saying. * What a wonderful 
command,’ said Dr. Delap, very gravely, ‘that lady 
must have over herself!’ She now took out a hand- 
kerchief, and wiped her eyes, ‘Sir Philip,’ cried 
Mr. Seward, ‘ how can you suffer her to dry her own 
eyes!—you, who sit next her?’ ‘I dare not dry 
them for her,’ answered he, * because I am not the 
right man.’ ‘ But if I sat next her, returned he, 
* she should not dry them herself.’ ‘I wish,’ cried 
Dr. Delap, ‘I had a bottle to put them in; ‘tis a 
thousand pities they should be wasted.’ ‘There, 
now,’ said Mrs. Thrale, ‘she looks for all the world 
as if nothing had happened ; for, you know, nothing 
has happened!’ ‘Would you cry, Miss Burney,’ 
said Sir Philip, ‘ifwe asked you?’ ‘Oh,’ cried Mrs. 
Thrale, ‘I would not do thus by Miss Burney for ten 
worlds! I dare say she would never speak to me 
again. I should think she’d be more likely to walk 
out of my house than to cry because I bid her.” *I 
don’t know how that is, cried Sir Philip; ‘ but I'm 
sure she’s gentle enough.’ ‘She can cry, I doubt 
not,’ said Mr. Seward, ‘on any proper occasion.’ 
¢ But I must know,’ said I, § what for.’ I did not say 
this loud enough for the 8. 8. to hear me ; but if I 
had, she would not have taken it for the reflection 
it meant. She seemed, the whole time, totally in- 
sensible to the numerous strange and, indeed, imper- 
tinent speeches which were made, and to be very well 
satisficd that she was only manifesting a tenderness 
of disposition, that increased her beauty of counte- 
nance. At least, 1 can put no other construction 
upon her conduct, which was, without exception, the 
strangest I ever saw. Without any pretence of afflic- 
tion,—to weep merely because she was bid, though 
bid in a manner to forbid any one else,—to be in good 
spirits all the time,—to see the whole company ex- 
piring of laughter at her tears, without being at all 
offended,—and, at last, to dry them up, and go on 
with the same sort of conversation she held before 
they started! What Sir Philip or Mr. Seward pri- 
vately thought of this incident I know not yet; but 
Dr. Delap said,—‘ Yes, she has pretty blue eyes,— 
very pretty indeed; she’s quite a wonderful miss. If 
it had not been for that little gush, I don’t know what 
would have become of me. It was very good-natured 
of her, really, for she charms and uncharms in a 
moment ; she is a bane and an antidote at the same 
time,’ Then, after considering it more deeply,— I 
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declare,’ he said, ‘I was never so much surprised in 
my life! I should as soon have expected that the 
dew would fall from heaven because Mrs. Thrale 
called for it, as that Miss What-d’ye-call-her would 
have cried just because she was asked. But the thing 
is—did she cry? I declare I don't believe it. Yet I 
think, at this moment, I saw it,—only I know it could 
not be: something of a mist, I suppose, was before 
my eyes.’ ” é 

We must here pause; but there remain mate- 
rials for another notice, quite as amusing as the 
two bespoken tears of S. S. 








Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions. 
By Charles Mackay. Vol. III. Bentley. 


Tue present publication reminds us, that in our 
notice of the former volumes of Mr. Mackay’s 
work we expressed our intention to say a few 
words, when occasion offered, on what we con- 
sider to be the early history of Witchcraft. We 
shall now redeem our promise; reserving the 
subjects more immediately brought under con- 
sideration, in the present volume,-——the Alchy- 
mists—Fortune-tellers—and Magnetizers—for a 
future opportunity. 

Delusions which have lost their power sink 
rapidly into contempt, and become the objects of 
jest and ridicule. We may compare them to 
some barbarous idol preserved in a museum, 
which, by its distorted shape and grotesque atti- 
tude, excites the laughter of all spectators, and 
severely taxes their credulity to believe that such 
a monster could ever have been worshipped as 
a god. Occasional reports of, or references to, 
such records of folly as the ‘Tryals of Witches,’ 
are received in the present day with a mixture 
of sceptical astonishment and supercilious mirth, 
the usual fate of exploded follies. But to esti- 
mate the influence of the dethroned idol and the 
abandoned opinion, we must restore to them 
their accessories and their associations; victims 
must again bleed upon the altars, priests chaunt 
the ritual of sanguinary sacrifice, and eager 
crowds applaud every act of horror in direct pro- 
portion to its atrocity. The long array of more 
than three thousand persons, including the 
learned and the beautiful, the old and the young, 
the noble and the peasant, male and female, who 
perished in England and Scotland, by stake or 
gibbet, for the pretended crime of witchcraft, 
during the course of a single century, must be 
present to our imagination; we must add to 
these the tortures inflicted by brutal ignorance 
without form of law, and the persecutions ex- 
cited by revengeful malice, ere we can fully 
comprehend the destuctive agency of absurdity 
and the fearful power of nonsense. 

It has been usual to ascribe the great outburst 
of fanaticism against witchcraft, in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, to the effect produced 
by the representations of the evil principle in the 
monkish legends; but the roots of the delusion 
were far deeper and wider; the folly belongs to 
the pathology of human nature, and is found in 
every age and amongst every race included in 
the wide family of man. The symptoms of the 
disease are everywhere to be recognized, though 
insuperable difficulties seem to beset the investi- 
gation of its origin. 

Witchcraft may be defined to be, “superna- 
tural, or demoniac agency exercised under the 
direction and control of human beings.” In the 
rudest states of society we generally find it asso- 
ciated with sickness, especially if the disease be 
of an unusual type or extraordinary character; 
the devil, or some one of his subordinate agents 
is blamed for inflicting evils of which the cause 
is not immediately apparent: the ‘“ Mother of 
sore throats” bore the blame of the influenza in 
Syria ; the dreadful Siva appeared to the Hindoos 
the author of cholera, and the Arabs ascribe 
epileptic fits to the direct agency of Beelzebub. 


Hence, magic is the medicinal art of ignorance ; 
the savage, regarding sickness as an intrusive 
demon, tries to induce him to withdraw by 
prayers, or to — him by incantations. If he 
succeeds, his belief is established for ever; if 
not, he ascribes his failure to a want of faith in 
himself, or of skill in the exorcist. Where 
science is absent, superstition takes her place, 
and is far more ready, and often far more satis- 
factory to the bulk of mankind in solving doubts 
and removing difficulties. 

When once the opinion, that certain spells and 
charms could remove disease had gained a holdon 
the mind, it was easy to persuade men that the 
same power which had afforded them relief could 
renew their sufferings. “I wot,” said the King 
of Moab in his message to Balaam, “ that he 
whom thou blessest is blessed, and he whom 
thou cursest is cursed.” Such a belief was sure 
to be encouraged by the reputed wizards and 
witches; it invested them with mastery over 
their fellows, for none dared to refuse their be- 
hests, through fear of provoking their vengeance. 
There can be little doubt that such power was 
fearfully abused; and hence, those who believe 
that witchcraft was in all cases a delusion, still 
defend the propriety of the Mosaic law, “ Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch* to live.” 

The belief in the possibility of a communica- 
tion between human beings and supernatural 
agencies, may be ascribed toa universal tradition 
of the earlier ages of the world; but no doubt it 
was everywhere strengthened by the sights and 
sounds which baffle the limited intelligence of 
savages to explain. ‘“ Airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names” are to be heard in every grove; 
dim and shadowy objects, which require no great 
effort of imagination to invest them with the out- 
lines of form, are presented to us in the vapoury 
atmosphere of our lakes and valleys; even to the 
strongest minds they have often the effect of 
temporary realities. The belief that such beings 
have been once heard or seen sharpens the per- 
ception, and gives brighter colours to the object. 
A faint shadow becomes a palpable ghost to the 
superstitious rustic who passes a churchyard 
after night-fall; the remembrance of a nursery 
tale often fills the dark void with spectral illu- 
sions ; and the effect of habit in combining irre- 
gular elements into definite shape, is known to 
everybody who has amused himself in looking 
for pictures in the fire. 

The desire of connecting ourselves with beings 
holding a higher rank than ourselves in the scale 
of creation and intelligence,—the belief that such 
a desire may be gratified, and the ambition to 
raise ourselves by such means above the visible 
world, may exercise a beneficent influence on the 
spirit. Jacob’s dream may seem to be realized, 
and while our aspirations ascend the ladder, fixed 
between earth and heaven, celestial agencies may 
be descending upon the heart. Unfortunately, this 
belief leads necessarily to the supposition, that 
there may be an intercourse with the powers of 
evil as well as the powers of good ; those who 
saw “‘ gods descend” from “ the bursting skies,” 
saw also “ fiends infernal rise” from the “ rend- 
ing earth.” In the monkish legends we invariably 
find, that the saints most favoured by the visi- 
tations of angels, were also the most exposed to 
the personal temptations of Satan and his imps. 

External circumstances, national character, 
and individual peculiarities had great influence 
in determining whether the beneficent, or the 
gloomy view of supernatural communications 
should predominate. We have no account of 
witchcraft among the Jews, save in periods of 
national delinquency and suffering ; Saul's per- 
secution of witches did not begin until the pros- 
~* Some commentators assert, that the word rendered 


witch” should be translated “ poisoner,” and deny that 
the Jews had any notions of demoniac agency before their 








captivity in Babylon, 


perity of his reign was at an end. We may re. 
mark, that the Jews made the agency of demons 
more direct and local than any other of the ancient 
nations. Hence, some Rabbinical commentators 
explain the surprise of the Witch of Endor at the 
apparent success of her own spells; she intended 
that her familiar should assume the shape of 
Samuel, but when she saw the Prophet himself 
appear, she exclaimed with horror, “ I saw gods 
ascending out of the earth.” ‘The local influence 
of good and evil spirits became a prominent part 
of the Jewish belief, when the Mosaic doctrines 
became corrupted by tradition; exorcism was 
followed as a regular trade, and thusa large clas 
became interested in ascribing every inexplicable 
event to demoniac influence. “He casteth oy 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of the devils,” 
was the ready excuse of the sorcerers when their 
delusive attempts were overthrown by unques- 
tionable miracles. 

The very limited accounts of witchcraft in the 
Bible, do not admit of our tracing with minute. 
ness the nature of the Jewish belief in witch. 
craft and demoniac agency, but in the classic 
records of Greece we find numerous delineations 
of sorcerers and their habits, united with descrip- 
tions of practices connected with such delusions, 
which have descended to our own age. In the 
flourishing times of the Greek republics, and in 
the better part of the heroic ages, supernatural in- 
terferences were ascribed to the gods: witchcraft 
was only practised by the Thessalians, or, at 
most, it had only credit with those classes which 
in every age and country afford a harvest to for- 
tune-tellers and conjurors. ‘The passions of love 
and jealousy sought aid from unlawful arts to 
obtain a desired object, or to remove a hated 
rival. One means of destruction was, to prepare 
waxen figures in the resemblance of the person 
destined to be removed, and pierce them through 
with needles, The witches not unfrequently at- 
tained their object, for when these images were 
exposed, the dread of those who believed them- 
selves aimed at, produced fatal effects. 

It was not, however, until Paganism began 
to decline, and the imaginative mythology of 
Greece degenerated into a mere muster-roll of 
names, that sorcery and witchcraft acquired ex- 
tensive influence. The craving desire to pene- 
trate into futurity, which had previously been 
gratified by the oracles, was left without any re- 
source but magic. ‘Ihe witch multiplied her 
spells, and with an instinctive knowledge, that 
ie lived in an incredulous age, threw around 
them every circumstance of horror which wa: 
likely to daunt the too curious inquirer. To 
this period belongs Lucan’s description of 
Erichtho— 

New mischief she, new monsters durst explore, 

And dealt in horrors never known before. 

From towns and hospitable roofs she flies, 

And every dwelling of mankind defies ; 

Through unfrequented deserts lonely roams, 
Drives out the dead, and dwells within their tombs, 
Spite of all laws which heaven or Nature know, 
The rule of Gods above or men below. 

The poet goes on to describe the preparations 
for her disgusting laboratory. Corpses torn from 
the grave, withering relics of felons rescued from 
the gibbet or snatched from the wolf and raven, 
new-born infants stolen from the side of the 
mother, and quivering tongues wrenched from 
the expiring before the last gasp of parting life; 
such, and even worse, appear to have been the 
concomitants of witchcraft in the ages of expiring 
Polytheism. The interval of transition from one 
creed to another appears to be the ‘vantage- 
ground of superstition; when religion is 10 
longer at hand to solve difficulties by a reference 
to angels, deities or saints, ignorance finds a 
ready resource in the devil. 

In the writings of the early fathers, we find 
magic always associated with paganism; later 





writers connect it with the heresies supposed to 
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have arisen from heathen traditions; but until 
the middle of the fifteenth century we do not find 
any instance, save one, of a trial for witchcraft 
in modern Europe. The exception. is Joan of 
Are, and in her case the accusation was so clearly 
a mere pretext for judicial murder, that it re- 
quires no further notice. There was an effect, 
however, the result of the murder of the Maid of 
Orleans, which has been unnoticed; it taught 
the malicious a means for raising a popular cry 
against the objects of their hatred, and it fur- 
nished persecutors with plausible excuses for 
cruelty to their victims. Accordingly, witchcraft 
forms a leading article in the allegations against 
the persons accused of heresy at Arras, in 1459; 
the indictment sets forth, with great precision, 
the ointment which enabled the accused to ride 
on broomsticks through the air, the price which, 
Satan, its compounder, exacted for his ointment, 
the horrible festivities of a witch’s sabbath, and 
the luxuries provided for those by whom it was 
attended. The unfortunate wretches, by threats 
of torture and promises of pardon, were induced 
to confess these and other impossible crimes, but 
though they retracted at the stake, and though 
their innocence was subsequently established by 
judicial investigation, a dread of witches and 
their power was diffused amongst the populace, 
which could not be eradicated. 

In 1484, Innocent VIITI., who, like the Eng- 
lish James I., was a learned blockhead, imagin- 
ing himself a Solomon, issued the first Christian 
edict against witchcraft. He bequeathed a les- 
son to posterity which should not be neglected ; 
before his bull appeared, witchcraft was a crime 
scarcely known by name; in a very few years, 
wizards and witches might be counted by the 
thousand in every country in Christendom. Penal 
laws sowed the seed and reaped a plenteous har- 
vest of crime. Alexander VI., though one 
would have thought Borgia on better terms with 
the devil, renewed the edict; Leo X. added his 
sanction, and Adrian VI. re-issued the bulls, 
with an exhortation to have them diligently ex- 
ecuted. ‘These laws were doubly operative, for 
they created as well as punished their victims. 
The delusion spread with amazing rapidity 
through Italy, Germany, France, and Switzer- 
land, as mentioned in our notice of Mr. Mackay’s 
former volumes. Five hundred persons were 
burned at Geneva within three months ; and, in 
the little diocese of Como, a thousand were ex- 
ecuted in one year. 

About this time, the vague notions of witch- 
craft, hitherto preserved in the traditions of the 
vulgar, were formed into a complete system 
by learned doctors and eminent divines. The 
sum of the theory was, that the fiends ejected 
from heaven after the rebellion of Lucifer, had 
entered into a conspiracy to withdraw mankind 
from the worship of Jehovah; that by their 
supernatural powers, and especially by their 
share of fore-knowledge, they had seduced the 
heathen nations, but that on the coming of 
Christ, the oracles had been silenced, and the 
demons driven from their abode. Since that time 
Satan and his emissaries had been forced to use 
more secresy and caution ; they had availed them- 
selves of the aid of sorcerors and witches, in the 
hope of recovering their lost empire. Diabolical 
agency had been employed to tempt holy saints 
and anchorets ; and hence it was inferred, that 
men of true piety were the most exposed to the 
buffetings of Satan, and the malice of witches. 

The belief that the ministers of Satan were 
most hostile to those who were pre-eminent in 
the service of God, has been probably the cause 
why such men as Luther, Knox, and Wesley 
have contended for the existence of witches, and 
denounced all who doubted on the subject as 
Sadducees and Atheists. For the same reason, 


the Puritans of New England indulged in the 


witch-mania to an excess almost incredible ; 
they could not believe themselves the elect until 
they had the reality of their privileges confirmed 
by the testimony of the enemy of souls. 

The witch-mania in England is popularly 
ascribed to the example of James I. ; but indi- 
vidual cases of trial for witchcraft occur before it 
was prohibited by any penal statute. Neither 
was James the author of the first law on the sub- 
ject. Statutes against witchcraft were passed in 
1541, and Elizabeth, as shown before, (No. 734) 
was induced to pass another law on the subject 
by the exhortations from the pulpit of Bishop 
Jewel; and Archbishop Cranmer, in 1549, in- 
serted the following in his articles of visitation :— 

“ Item, you shall enquire whether you know of any 
that use charms, sorcery, enchantments, witchcraft, 
soothsaying, or any like craft invented by the devil.” 

No modern historian of demonology and its 
delusions seems to have been aware of the dis- 
cussions on this subject in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, when Romanism, Protestantism, and Puri- 
tanism, all furnished their contingent of parties 
possessed, and of exorcists to dispossess them. 
Common sense found a strenuous advocate in 
Dr. Samuel Harsnett, chaplain to Archbishop 
Bancroft, and afterwards Bishop of York. He 
published a “Declaration of Impostors,”’ in 
which he disproved and ridiculed these follies 
with equal wit and freedom. As the work is 
rare, we shall give a short extract from it, which 
will give some notion of its humorous style of 
argument :— 

“ These things are raked together out of old doating 
Heathen historiographers, wizzardizing augurs, impos- 
turizing soothsaycrs, dreaming poets, chimerical con- 
certers, and coinersof fables. * * Out of these is 
shaped us the true idea of a witch, an old weather- 
beaten crone, having her chin and knees meeting for 
age, leaning on a staff, hollow-eyed, untoothed, fur- 
rowed on her face, having her lips trembling with the 
palsy, going mumbling on the streets ; one that hath 
forgotten her Pater Noster, and yet hath a shrewd 
tongue to call a drab a drab, Ifshe hath learned of 
an old wife in a chimney-end Pax Max Fax for a 
spell, or can say Sir John Grantham’s curse for the 
miller’s eels,* * All ye that have stolen the miller’s 
eels laudate Dominum de Ceelo (praise the Lord of 
Heaven); all they that have consented thereto 
Benedicamus Domino (let us bless the Lord) ;’ why 
then beware, look about you, my neighbours. If any 
of you have asheep sick of the giddies, or a hog of 
the mumps, or a horse of the staggers, or a knavish 
boy of the school, or an idle girl of the wheel, or a 
young drab of the sullens, and hath not fat enough for 
her porridge, or butter enough for her bread, and she 
hath a little help of the epilepsy or cramp to teach her 
to roll hereyes, wry her mouth,gnash herteeth, startle 
with herbody, hold her handsand armsstiff,—and then 
if ‘an old mother Nobs’ hath by chance called her 
* idle young housewife,’ or bid the Devil scratch her, 
then no doubt but mother Nobs is a witch, and the 
young girl is owl-blasted, bewitched, overlooked, and 
forespoken. They that have their brains baited and 
their fancies distempered with the imaginations and 
apprehensions of witches, conjurors and fairies, and all 
that lymphatical chimera, I find to be. marshalled in 
one of these five ranks ; children, fools, women, cow- 
ards, sick or black melancholick discomposed wits.” 

Dr. Harsnett has very ably traced the origin 
of the popular mania on the subject. Just at 
the time of the Reformation, the doctrine of 
demoniacal pussession was revived by the Jes- 
uits, to the great profit of exorcists; and several 
of the reformed clergy, either through knavery 
or folly, sanctioned similar juggling. The fathers 
of the English church, however, so far discoun- 
tenanced the delusion, as to subject, by the 
seventy-second canon, to the penalty of imposture, 
any clergyman who should undertake to use 
prayers for casting out devils without a@ special 
licence from his diocese. Bishop Hutchinson 

* The story to which he alludes is, that Sir J. Grantham, 


being asked for a spell by an ignorant miller, taught him 
some Latin prayers, which, as the text shows, were very 








different from the curse solicited. 








declares that only one such licence was 
granted. 

The causes assigned for possession will startle 
the reader by their absurdity. Thyrzus relates 
that the devil entered into one maiden because 
“she was in great love with a young man;” 
into another, because “ she endeavoured to make 
herself resemble the picture of Venus;” intoa 
third, “ for uttering sharp words ;” and into a 
fourth, ‘because she devoured greedily the leaf 
of a lettuce, without making the sign of the cross, 
not perceiving that the devil, in the shape of a 
caterpillar, was clinging to the lower part of the 
leaf.” But the English exorcist, John Darrel, 
whose impostures were detected by Dr. Hars- 
nett, surpassed the learned Jesuit in invention. 
Catherine Wright was possessed with a devil, 
sent into her by Mary Roper, to whom “she had 
told an untruth.” She was exorcised, but the 
devil came again in the shape of a young man, 
made os gee of marriage, and gave her a 
cake, which, when she had eaten, she was re- 
possessed. William Somers had the devil sent 
unto him by an old woman of Worcester, be- 
cause he refused “to give her a hat-band which 
she much coveted.” Thomas Darling’s case is 
still more extraordinary; he met Alice Good- 
ridge in a coppice, and insulted her by contume- 
lious noises, upon which she pronounced this 
charm,— 

Gip with a mischief and sound with a bell, 

I will go to heaven and thou shalt go to hell, 
whereupon her familiar spirit entered into him. 
“The mother of mischief,” says an Eastern 
proverb, “is not bigger than a midge's egg.” 
John Darrel, the first protestant exorcist, was 
the true originator, not of witchcraft, indeed, but 
of the witch-mania, which began in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and not, as is usually supposed, in 
that of her successor. ‘The bishops generally 
discountenanced this impostor, but his cause 
was supported by the puritanical party, who ac- 
cused the prelates of Sadduceeism, for denying 
the modern instances of demoniacal possession. 
In the discussions which arose on this subject, 
the stories of devils sent into persons by witches 
were severely criticized ; this led to a debate on 
witchcraft itself, which speedily passed from the 
press to the pulpit, and from the pulpit to the 
domestic circle, until a terror of witchcraft was 
diffused through the land, while all who at- 
tempted to check the panic were denounced as 
infidels and atheists. 

Darrel, as we have said, was favoured by the 
Puritans; and he proclaimed that devils could 
not be ejected by the “ stinted prayers in a book,” 
and that demoniac possession was sent as a 
punishment for the fashionable sins of the day. 
He exhibited William Somers, whom he had 
hired to counterfeit the demoniac at Nottingham, 
and made the devil, by whom he was possessed, 
act by signs before the congregation, all the ery- 
ing sins of the town, which Darrel explained to 
the people. ‘The minister of the parish preached 
a sermon on the subject, and one of the poets of 
the town chronicled the event in a ballad, from 
which we quote a specimen :— 

But when that Mr. Darrel came, 

The devil was vexed with the same. 

Ilis limbs he rack’d, he rent, he tore, 

Far worser than he did before ; 

Ile played the antic there in scorns, 

And flouted men in making horns; 

And after that he did bewray 

lfow men at cards and dice do play. 

He shewed the manner of our fardingales, 

Our busks and periwigs, masks and vales ; 

And by the clapping of his hands 

Ile show'd thie starching of our bards. 

William Somers was a very convenient assis- 
tant to Darrel; he was exorcised and repossessed 
several times; at length the trick began to grow 
stale, and the impostor found it expedient to pro- 
cure a new actor. Somers had a sister, Mrs. 


ever 





Mary Cowper, who had been his constant com- 
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panion, and was, therefore, trained to the per- 
formance. She now began to fall into fits, and 
talk nonsense, and these were sufficient we 
of demoniacal possession. She was accordingly 
brought before the public, and her devil was com- 
manded to name the person who had sent him 
into the woman. ‘The victim selected was Mrs. 
Alice Freeman, a woman old, ugly, and poor, 
evidence sufficient to prove her awitch, but un- 
fortunately for the conspirators, she was sister to 
an alderman, who was by no means anxious for 
the honour of having a witch in the family. 
Freeman headed the sceptics of Nottingham; the 
minister of the parish was the leader of the be- 
lievers; the dispute of possession and no-posses- 
sion was mixed up with an old quarrel between 
the church and the corporation; one half of the 
towns-people could scarcely sleep in their beds 
for fear of the devil and his imps, the others 
were scarcely less frightened from apprehension 
of being accused by Darrel. Seventeen persons 
were already committed to the castle on the 
charge of witchcraft, and the result of their trials 
was eagerly expected with hope on one side and 
fear on the other. 

Fortunately the Judge of Assize was Sir Ed- 
mund Anderson, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas. In the excited state of the public mind 
he refused to put the witches on their trial; but 
he privately examined the evidence, and soon 
discovered that Darrel’s proceedings required 
close investigation. On his return to London, 
he laid the matter before the High Commission 
Court, and for once in the course of its existence, 
that tribunal was engaged in rescuing the inno- 
cent from oppression. Catherine Gray, Mary 
Cowper, William Somers, and the boy of Burton 
confessed that they had counterfeited possession ; 
Darrel was convicted of imposture, degraded, 
and sentenced to a long imprisonment. 

Yet so far was this from allaying the contro- 
versy, that it raged fiercer than ever; the pre- 
lates were accused of partiality, their puritanical 
opponents circulated terrific tales of the increase 
of witchcraft and possession, insinuating that 
Satan was about to make England a province of 
Pandemonium, after having secured the patron- 
age of the heads of the church. On the other 
hand, the Episcopal party advanced farther and 
farther in scepticism; Dr. Harsnett classed the 


belief in exorcism, demoniac possession, sorcery, | 


and witchcraft with the delusions of Popery, and 


Archbishop Bancroft censured the preachers who | 
encouraged the popular delusion from the pulpit. | 


Witchcraft, in fact, became the Shibboleth of re- 
ligious party, and for some years was one of the 


leading points of difference between the church | 


and dissent. 

The clamour against witches being discounte- 
nanced by the government, the panic gradually 
subsided; there was no trial for sorcery, after 
the exposure of Darrel’s impostures, during the 
remainder of Elizabeth’s reign. ‘The circum- 
stances under which the delusion was revived, 
have been somewhat misrepresented by most 
historians of demonology, aud more blame has 
been thrown on James I. than he is justly entitled 
to bear. But the investigation of this subject 
would open a new field of inquiry, and we shall 
therefore rest content with referring the curious 
to Mr. Mackay’s volume, who from this period 
treats the subject more satisfactorily. It was 
mainly owing to the firmness of Elizabeth's 
bishops, that a form of exorcism was not added 
to the Anglican liturgy, where it would have 
been a meet companion to the service of touch- 
ing for the king’s evil: the Puritans were cager 
for its introduction. Unfortunately, in the next 
reign, the prelates did not exhibit the same firm- 
ness in opposing royal prejudice, which they had 
evinced in resisting popular passion, 





tions. By the Rev. J. L. Petit. 2 vols. Burns. 


terest and value than appears on the surface. 


tectural beauty. 


of a style, when its spirit and proportions cannot 
even be attempted, are most judicious :— 


imitation this beautiful style [the Early English,] 
on account of its simplicity. 
simplicity ; but many who admire it for this excel- 
lence will, when they begin to imitate, be very 


those of poverty and meagreness. The Early 





| the builder who adopts it as a convenient style for a 
plain village church. Its clustering and often de- 
tached shafts; its capitals of the most exquisite 
foliage ; the deep hollows of its mouldings; its pe- 
culiar toothed ornament, demanding the most delicate 
and elaborate workmanship; its rich bands and 
cornices; and, above all, its bold and accurately 
turned vaultings, mark it as belonging rather to the 
| Splendid cathedral or costly chapel, than to the 
humble parish church. It is not because its orna- 
ments are unobtrusive, that we are to think it allows 
any deficiency of ornament: and it should also be 
remembered, that the plainer the work, the more 
necessary it is to compensate for such plainness by a 
perfect accuracy of proportion, and an exact disposi- 
tion of every component part.” 

Again,— 

“The architect who adopts the Early Complete 
Gothic, if he intends, not merely to copy its details, 
but to preserve its true character, will, perhaps, find 
himself much more limited than he expects both as 
to plan and outline. His gables ought to be of a 
certain pitch, perhaps that of an equilateral triangle 
is the best ; although a front with a horizontal cap- 
ping might be used without impropriety. His vault- 
ings which are nearly indispensable, should be well 
turned ; and these will involve the necessity of high 
walls, and deep and bold buttresses. It will be of con- 
sequence to attend carefully to the proportions, both as 
regards the length, breadth, and height of the whole 
building, and also the relation to each other of the 
several parts, the nave, transepts, and chancel. * * 
But if the architect is prevented by the exigencies of 
his building from preserving those graceful proportions 
which the Early Complete Gothic peremptorily de- 





mands, he ought to dismiss it at once: without these 





Remarks on Church Architecture, with Illustra- 


Turse unassuming volumes are of greater in- 


They contain the brief but valuable notes of an 
intelligent and highly cultivated man, made 
during a tour through a great part of France, 
the north of Italy, Germany and Switzerland, on 
churches and church architecture, of all styles 
and dates, and of every kind, from the cathedral 
to the parish church and wayside chapel; and 
many examples have been added from our own 
country. ‘The illustrations are numerous—mere 
sketches, and very roughly finished, but suffi- 
cient for their intended purpose, which is rather 
to show the composition, outline, and general 
proportions of the examples adduced, than to 
explain their details; and the accompanying 
descriptions are of a like character, but valuable 
for the just and critical appreciation of archi- 


This work has a practical and useful aim, and 
will materially assist our architects in considering 
how best to meet the difficulties of modern 
church building. Mr. Petit does not inveigh 
against modern architects after the fashion of our 
sciolists in antiquities and church architecture : 
he suggests how they may do better—examines 
carefully those proportions and characteristic 
features in the old ecclesiastical buildings which 
are most available and can be most advantage- 
ously combined with our present church arrange- 
ments and limited funds. The following remarks 
on the present absurd practice of minutely copy- 
ing, and bringing forward authorities for details 


“In the present day, the architect selects for 


Undoubtedly the 
cathedral at Salisbury does, from the consummate 
art of this designer, suggest the idea of extreme | 


liable to fall into vices from which it is totally free, 
English admits of, nay requires, beauties of a very | 


complicated nature ; many of them, both as regards 
contrivance and execution, far beyond the reach of 


it is nothing ; and the very beauty of its details wij] 
only serve to place in a stronger light the deformity of 
the whole. * * The Early Complete Gothic, whether 
in the form of advanced Early English, or Geometrica| 
Decorated, should be adopted by no architect who 
has not a full command of means, not only as regards 
expense, but also the choice of form, plan, and even 
situation. A building of this style, to speak generally 
requires vaulting, deep and bold buttresses, and 
windows and elevations of the nicest design, The 
adoption of Early English, on the score of economy 
I will contend, against general practice, to be wrons 
in principle ; that it has already given rise to a clay 
of very mean and meagre buildings, it is impossible 
todeny. The square tower, with battlements and 
pinnacles, whatever be the form of the latter, or of 
the belfry-windows, can scarcely be considered ap. 
propriate in this style. The Flowing Decorated, if 
worked in its purity, requires nearly the same nicety, 
and would probably be found very expensive. Bit 
all its beauties, not excepting even its tracery, may 
be retained in the Perpendicular style, which allows 
the greatest possible latitude to the architect both in 
outline and detail. And it is manifest, that by 
adopting a style at the latest period in which it 
flourished without debasement, we are taking the 
best ground ; we have the free range of all that has 
been done, while the wide field of improvement is 
spread before us. We are restrained in neither di- 
rection. It isa self-evident truth, that in the ad- 
vancement of an art, the later stages command and 
comprehend all the earlier; and this is most emi- 
nently the case with architecture. Let us take, for 
instance, the late Perpendicular. This admits the 
flat wooden roof, the obtuse gable, the four-centred 
arch, the square-headed window with foliated lights, 
and the fan-vaulting. It allows all these ; but does 


it restrict us to their use? Far from it.” 


| There is much in these observations which 
| is excellent, but we cannot agree in their exclu- 
| sive recommendation of the Perpendicular style 
for modern uses. ‘The Perpendicular style admits, 
indeed, of a greater latitude and freedom of 
forms, but it has not the severe beauties of the pre- 
ceding styles, and unless we include in this free- 
dom, the licence to copy imperfect or unfinished 
examples, it will be found that perfection in this 
style is as difficult to attain, and as costly, as in 
| any other. Mr. Petit’s remarks on position and 
| thesurrounding accompaniments of buildings, are 
equally judicious. We observe, indeed, that his 
sketches are generally taken from points of view 
favourable to picturesque composition. Of Gothic 
architecture in towns, Mr. Petit justly remarks:— 

** Besides the proportions of the structure itself, it 
is clear that our ancestors attended to its position, 
and the objects surrounding and likely to surround it. 
When Gothic churches were built, the houses also 
were in some style which harmonized with them. In 
most old towns we find numbers of Gothic doors, 
windows, and other details, scattered about, belong- 
ing to private dwellings ; as in York, Chester, Glas- 
tonbury, Exeter, Rouen, Dijon, Avignon, Cologne, 
and almost every town in Holland and Belgium. 
The monastic buildings attached to churches were ot 
a similar style, and these, in all probability, did not 
greatly differ from other houses of the same standard; 
while those of smaller consequence, though rade in 
their materials and construction, still harmonized 
with the richest Gothic. Is this the case with our 
flat fronts, square windows, low roofs, and horizontal 
parapets? Would not the oldest and most perfect 
Gothic edifice, if it ranged in a line with these, 
appear to be out of character ?” 

We have daily experience of the truth of these 
remarks. ‘The chief beauties of Gothic arcli- 
tecture, the minute subdivision, with the gene- 
ral effect in combination of these many patts, 
—the numerous projections, buttresses, and 
gables, which, by their repetition, add to the 
apparent size of buildings, in appropriate situa- 
tions—lose all their effect when the buildings 
are surrounded with the plain cubic masses of 
our town streets. Gothic architecture should 
not be attempted in towns, unless on a gigantic 
scale. Extreme plainness and simplicity in such 
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situations has the best effect ; the breadth and 
repose of design thus obtained, affords the best 
contrast to the numerous doors and windows 
of the surrounding houses. Some of Wren’s 
churches and towers in the city are in this way 
excellent examples. 

Mr. Petit Jays great stress on the necessity of 
strictly attending to proportion. To this most 
ersons will agree; but the practical architect 
—- too well that proportion is the costly part 
of design. A small sum added to a given ex- 
pense for a building, will go a great way in 
“style,” when that is understood to mean more 
or less enrichment in detail; but good propor- 
tion often demands increased dimension and 
solidity. The expense of buildings of the same 
class can be estimated with considerable accu- 
racy, by simply calculating the cubic contents of 
the whole mass, the price of an average cubic 
foot being known to the experienced surveyor. 
Therefore, when the funds are limited, propor- 
tion is not a question of beauty in design, but a 
matter of economy and calculation. If we exa- 
mine the numerous churches built within the 
last few years, we shall find that the proportions 
of them all, for congregations of like number, are 
very much the same—although they have been 
designed by many different persons, and with 
great attempts at diversity. This cannot be 
otherwise: from the rules of the Church Build- 
ing Societies, fixing the distribution and dimen- 
sions of the pews and free seats, the plans must 
be.essentially alike. The proportions, and what 
is called the style, generally, depend on the 
price allowed vd sitting; it is all contract 
work, from architect to hodman—a breeches- 
pocket question, and not a question of art. We 


recommend the following few words, which have 
reference to this subject, to the consideration of 
Church Building Commissions and Committees : 


“Ifa church be considered in no other light than 
asa building erected for the reception of a certain 
number of persons assembled in worship, no more is 
necessary than to give sufficient space, and to secure 
safety; all beyond this may be referred to mere 
taste and fancy. But if it be a building solemnly 
dedicated and consecrated to the Almighty, in this 
case it is our duty to provide that it be in every re- 
spect the best of which circumstances will admit ; its 
beauty, propriety, and solemnity cease to be matters 
of indifference.” 

Still, Mr. Petit gives some excellent advice 
on this, as on most other subjects :— 

“It must frequently happen that the funds will 
not be adequate for anything beyond the plainest 
and simplest building. Yet, to resume my leading 
proposition, it ought to be the best in our power ; to 
have a certain dignity of appearance which shall 
distinguish it above all surrounding objects: and this 
seems to be the real field for the genius of an archi- 
tect, as he cannot, in such a case, disguise false prin- 
ciples or bad proportions by redundancy of ornament. 
Ifhe would attack the main difficulties of his art, let 
him study to produce a perfect model, with but little 
reference to any details of style, and at the least 
possible expense consistent with durability : having 
attained this, he will easily learn to add as much 
decoration as he pleases.” 

We particularly recommend to the attentive 
consideration of our church architects the 
admirable remarks and examples given in this 
work on Romanesque and Italian architecture. 
These buildings are excellent studies, in many 
respects well suited to our present use; and the 
details can be easily and appropriately executed 
nour common brick. ‘The designs combine 
simplicity and breadth, with fine composi- 
tion in the masses and outline. The graceful 
detached Campanile is surely more beautiful, 
while it is not more expensive, than the towers 
We build imbedded in the middle of the broad 
West fronts of Gothic churches: the dome, too, or 
central lantern, equally beautiful on the outside 
id in the interior, is appropriate to this style, 





is easy of execution, and well adapted for town 
churches. After describing many examples, Mr. 
Petit suggests— 

“ Might not a style be matured upon the sugges- 
tions thrown out to us by these old buildings of Italy, 
France, and Germany ?—a style admitting of great 
simplicity in point of workmanship, and at the same 
time capable of the most varied and beautiful com- 
binations; that could be grounded and advanced 
upon clear and definite rules, and freed from every 
sort of inconsistency ; that would harmonize with 
our modern domestic buildings, and yet be sufficiently 
distinct from them to mark the high purpose to which 
the fabric is dedicated? Might it not enable us to 
adopt with advantage forms of great convenience, 
but ill suited either to Italian or Gothic ?” 

Again,— 

“ If, from the study of the German Romanesque, 
and the simpler specimens of Italian, a pure round- 
arched style could be formed, it might, perhaps, be 
made to suit many kinds of arrangement to which no 
other is exactly adapted. To mature such a style, 
however, would require much skill and judgment: 
few buildings, if any, exist which could be taken as 
models without alteration, but many might furnish 
valuable hints. The architect should lean rather 
towards Italian than Norman, omitting, at the same 
time, many characteristics of the former. The ex- 
ternal character might in great measure be formed 
from both German and Lombard buildings; the 


account of his travels in three books, the first of 
which relates to Italy, Germany, and the Nether- 
lands, and the second, which is now published, 
to England. Nicander adds very little to our 
store of information ; he directed his attention 
principally to ecclesiastical affairs, and the most 
interesting portions of his work are the anecdotes 
he collected respecting the suppression of mo- 
nasteries. Of the people, he observes, “The 
race of men is fair, inclining to a light colour ; 
in their persons they are tall and erect; the hair 
of their beard and head is of a golden hue; their 
eyes blue, for the most part, and their cheeks 
are ruddy; they are martial and valorous, and 
generally tall; flesh eaters, and insatiable of 
animal food; sottish and unrestrained in their 
appetites ; full of suspicion.” But though he 
accuses us of being suspicious, he gives his 
Eastern friends some wondrous proofs that we 
are not jealous :— 

* Almost all, indeed, except the nobles, and those 
in attendance on the royal person, pursue mercantile 
concerns. And not only does this appertain to men, 
but it devolves, in a very great extent upon women 
also. And to this, they are wonderfully addicted. 
And one may see in the markets and streets of the 
city married women and damsels employed in arts, 
and barterings and affairs of trade, undisguisedly. 
But they display great simplicity and absence of 





internal, chiefly from the former.” 

In the second volume are some good remarks | 
on repairs and alterations. We cannot, how- | 
ever commend the author’s proposal, to enlarge | 
an old church, by lengthening the chancel, and 
adding aisles to it. It certainly would have | 
some practical advantage, and enable a greater | 
portion of the congregation to see the preacher ; 
but for architectural effect, the interior is not 
improved, while on the outside the composition 
is unpleasing, and the usual arrangement seems 
to be reversed, as if the tower stood at the end 
of a west chancel. 

The arrangement of this work would have 
been improved by separating the plates into one | 
volume, reserving the other for the letter-press, 
as in Mr. Hope’s work on Architecture: the 
notes, which at present seem discursive and 
wanting in method, would then have assumed a 
more compact and connected form. These, 
however, are minor objections, and no way | 
affect the real value of the work, which we can 
recommend as a most useful addition to the | 
library of the student or lover of architecture. 





The Second Book of the Travels of Nicander | 
Nucius. Edited from the original Greek MSS. | 
in the Bodleian Library, with an English 
Translation, by the Rev. J. A. Cramer, D.D. 
Printed for the Camden Society. 

Tuts fragment contains the observations on 

England made by Nicander during a short visit 


to this country, towards the close of the reign of | 


Henry VIII. The author was a native of 
Coreyra; misfortunes compelled him to remove 
to Venice, where he was taken into the service 
of the learned Gerard Voltwick, who chanced to 
be passing through that city as ambassador to the 
Sultan Solyman, from the Emperor Charles V. 
Nicander found his countrymen, the Greeks of 
Constantinople, very ignorant of every thing re- 
lating to Western Europe, and he promised, on 
his return, to send them correct information re- 
specting those unknown regions. We may 
mention, as a proof of the state of Byzantine 
knowledge, that the Paschal Chronicle, which in 
that age was received as a work of authority, 
describes Britain as “‘a city built by Claudius 
Czesar on the borders of the ocean.” 


Voltwick failed in the objects of his mission ; | 


but he brought Nicander back with him in his 
suite, and retained him in his service when he was 
sent on another embassy to England. In ful- 
filment of his promise, the Corcyrean wrote an 


| extensive barterings and traffic. 


jealousy in their usages towards females. For not 
only do those who are of the same family and house- 
hold kiss them on the mouth with salutations and 
embraces, but even those too who have never seen 
them. And to themselves this appears by no means 
indecent.” 

London, he informs his correspondents, “ in 
temples and public edifices and baths,” surpasses 
all the cities of England :— 

* And somewhere about the middle of the city a 
certain place is set apart, where there is daily an 
assemblage of merchants, from which there arise very 
And among them- 
selves also they circulate what are called bills of ex- 
change, which in Greek one would term enallagas. 
And it is something of this sort : when, for instance, 
any merchant arrives thither, having sold, perhaps, 
whatever merchandise belonged to him, but not wish- 


| ing to keep the money in his pocket, from fear of 
| the attacks of pirates on the voyage, or of robbers by 
| land perhaps, he receives from the purchasers of his 


merchandise the above-mentioned bill of exchange. 
And it isa piece of paper not very large, exhibiting 
the amount of the estimated merchandise. And to 


| whatever city of note in Europe he may wish to have 


remitted the bill of exchange, containing the name 
of the drawer, and of him who ought to pay the 
money, and likewise also of him who ought to receive 
it, on coming to him who ought to pay the money, 
and showing the written paper, straightway without 
hesitation he subscribes his name to the paper ; and 
after eight days he advances the money without any 
dispute. And such bills of exchange are customary 
in almost all the most conspicuous of the cities of 
Europe; companies of merchants sending money 
through them in exchange to other merchants, 
Whence in London, and in Antwerp in Flanders, 
more than elsewhere, such transactions take place. 


| And ships arrive from every country, freighted 
| with all kinds of merchandise ; they import malmsey 


wine, for instance, from Crete ; and they bring oil 

from Peloponnesus and Calabria, and a great quan- 
| tity of provisions from Spain and France itself. And 
| they exchange the imported cargo for woollen gar- 
| ments, which they call serges. For they carry abroad 
| these garments throughout the whole world, exported, 
|as one may see, from this island. And one may 
| wonder at the great abundance of these ; so many 
| being imported into Europe, and Asia, and Africa, 
| that there is no city or region destitute of such gar- 
| ments. And with these, as we said, the ships are 
| freighted in exchange. And not only so, but also 
| with what is called white lead, differing but little in 
appearance from silver, and which is, as miners know, 
| the most beautiful of substances excavated throughout 

the world; of this they form vessels and serviceable 

utensils. But, moreover, they export annually from 

the island the wool of sheep, to an immense extent, 
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And no small revenue accrues to the King from 


this ; and the white lead which is called cassiterus ; 
but in the Italian language it is called stangon 
(stanno). And the city is in the highest degree well 
regulated under the King and the other authorities, 
by regal and private laws.” 

The Scotch, he says, are even “a more bar- 
barous people in their manner of living than the 
English :” and thus much he reports from ob- 
servation, having visited Scotland. Of the Irish, 
he speaks on the authority of others—but after 
diligent inquiry, and the rejection of many fa- 
bulous stories, he thus sums up for the infor- 
mation of his correspondents—and he wrote, be it 
observed, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century :— 

“The island Hibernia is of a fruitful nature, and 
yields corn, and furnishes animals of all kinds ; and 
whatever things are in England and Scotland, in none 
of these is it inferior. But yet they do not pay so 
much attention to civil polity. As many, indeed, as 
live in cities and walled towns have something of 
human polity and administration. But such, on the 
other hand, as live in forests and bogs are entirely 
wild and savage ; and there remains only the human 
form, whereby they may be distinguished to be men. 
They are tall, fair-complexioned, and rather light 
haired ; wearing much hair on their heads, and 
having a shaggy beard. They go at all seasons with- 
out any other clothing than that which covers their 
loins. And neither heat nor cold annoys or enfeebles 
them. But they devote themselves to archery, and 
practise running with excessive endurance, so as fre- 
quently to contend in speed with horses and hunting 
dogs. And they gird on their thigh a barbaric sword, 
not very long, and in their left hand they carry cer- 
tain javelins. And they throw with so good an aim, 
that their skill in hitting the mark is by many thought 
to be marvellous. They wear neither covering on 
their heads nor shoes to their feet ; are swift of foot, 
and engage in battle hand to hand; _habituating 
themselves to feats of desperate courage and hardi- 
hood. And as many of them as appear to live ina 
more civilized manner, having sewed together vest- 
ments of linen and hemp of all colours, clothe them- 
selves in garments extending to their feet, and made 
after a barbaric fashion. And their wives also are 
accustomed to wear something of the same kind. * * 
They feed on every thing, and gorge themselves to 
excess with flesh. They are continually eating milk 
and butter. And if the King of England need their 
service, they are able to muster to the number of ten 
thousand or even more. And the men, being valor- 
ous in feats of war, have frequently acquired renown.” 

Mis history of a pious fraud practised by the 
Francjscans is curious, though its veracity is 
rather questionable. He reports that the friars 
had a large evoss of silver prepared, to which an 
image of the Saviour was suspended, having a 
date engraved on it of a thousand years before. 
This they concealed in a cave, and then circu- 
fated a report that the existence of a miraculous 
erucifix had been supernaturally revealed to an 
ascetic of their order. A multitude, including, 
as he says, not merely the rabble “ but persons 
in authority, and some of the Senate,” assembled 
and went in procession to witness its disinter- 
ment :— 

“The wondrous old man, having taken a spade, 
with tears commenced to delve. And having ordered 
the others also to do this, they took part in the la- 
bour. Having descended then as much as an ell, a 
sudden light broke forth. And feigning that their 
eyes were dazzled, they remained speechless. And 
whereas others did not venture to approach, the old 
man exhorted these. But some of the bolder sort 
having drawn near, began to shout and to chaunt : 


of men and women. And there was contrived also 
something of this nature; for when these disclosed 
their sins, those who received their confessions, and 
were also called Ghostly Fathers, sent them away to 
the cross, with the view of entreating remission of 
sins and plenary absolution. These, therefore, arriving, 
kneeling down, and pouring forth tears, as many as 
placed gold, or any thing else of considerable value, 
at the feet of the image on the cross, obtained pardon 
and remission ; for the image on the cross signified 
assent by nodding its head. But, on the other hand, 
those who brought insufficient gold, by no means 
obtained remission ; the image intimating this also.” 

Having described with needless particularity 
the means by which the motions intimating 
assent or dissent were produced, Nicander next 
informs us how the fraud was discovered :— 

“ The artist who had contrived the cross, arrived 
in London from Antwerp, for the monks had caused 
it to be fabricated there; and having heard the 
rumours about the cross, came also with others for 
the purpose of venerating the image and honouring 
the deity. Having, therefore, come, as he gazed on 
the cross, he began to form conjectures, suspecting 
that the cross was the work of his own hand. Whence 
having very long and minutely examined it, he be- 
came sufficiently assured that the workmanship was 
his own ; whereon, indeed, he made a disclosure to 
some of those about him. And they themselves 
having communicated the saying to others, the report 
became so extensively circulated, that it reached the 
ears of the King himself. And he without delay 
summoned the image maker from Antwerp into his 
presence. When, therefore, he was come, and had 
been questioned, and had pointed out the person sent 
to Antwerp by the monks of the fraternity, to give 
him the orders for executing the cross, the King 
obtained full and satisfactory evidence. Whence, 
having caused the monk to be stretched out on the 
rack, and put to the torture, he confessed all the 
things which had been devised by the monks. The 
King, therefore, having apprehended all these, shut 
them up in prison; and, shortly after, he deprived 
their chiefs of life by hanging, but the rest he de- 
capitated with the sword; and others also having 
driven from the island, he condemned to perpetual 
banishment. And the miraculous image, with the 
collected riches, he assigned to the royal treasury ; 
and the monastery he razed to the very foundation.” 

This work, on the whole, is rather a literary 
curiosity than a historical document ; and as we 
understand that the entire of Nicander’s travels 
is about to be edited by one of the officers of 
the Ambrosian Library, we think that the frag- 
ment was hardly worthy of the patronage of the 
Camden Society. 





The Prophecy of Balaam; and other Poems. By Helen 
Lowe. Exeter, Hannaford ; London, Murray. 
WE are far enough removed from the days when Sir 
Roger thought it prudent only “ to show’’ his author 
friend “at a distance,” and the squirearchy en- 
deavoured to get a glimpse of the strange animal 
by peeping “over a hedge.” But it appears to us 
that even a greater revolution has taken place since 
the meritorious Mrs, Carter, for translating * Epic- 
tetus,’ was regarded by her sex with as much cu- 
riosity as admiration; since the time when the wife 
of a Lancashire Baronet—a frank and _ sincere 
woman, too,—resorted to the artifice of describing 
the Author of ‘Clarissa’ as Mr. Dickenson, that she 
might not fall under the reproach of being known 
to correspond with an author. Cabinned and con- 
fined, as some are pleased to describe the women 
of England, by disqualifying laws and ordinances of 
society, they have, nevertheless, of late years, gained 
no small extent of territory from Man’s domain. <A 
learned woman is no longer a social unicorn, whose 





* We praise thee, O God!’ and so forth. But when 


they brought up the cross from the recesses of the 


earth, and they beheld the miraculous fire, there was 
no one but went away wondering; and with pious 
veneration glorified God.” 

The crucifix was now brought back to the 
monastery in triumph, and erected in a con- 
spicuous place :— 

“ And what followed? Pious pilgrimages of num- 
berless persons to the cross ; confessions of sins, both 


existence is deemed miraculous: Poetess and Slattern 


| have ceased to he synonymous; and though Art still 


seems capriciously to shut against them the doors of 
some of her noblest temples, Literature has so largely 
endowed her daughters, that, in this matter, at least, 
the Wolstonecrofts of the Victorian era can no 
longer complain of unequal justice measured to 
Woman and her Master. We must frankly say, 
that these considerations have been recalled to us, 
rather by the Hebrew motto prefacing Miss Lowe's 





sacred drama, than by the intrinsic power, fancy, op 
originality of her poems. Of the four schools of 
modern verse—the Contemplative, the Fantastic, the 
Passionate, and the Resonant—she affects the last: 
seems to be ambitious of following in the steps of Mil. 
man, rather than of Wordsworth, or Shelley, or Byron, 
Yet her success has not been great. Waving all in. 
vidious comparison as to first conception, her sacred 
drama, though more readable than Miss Barrett's 
‘Seraphim,’ is far less musical in its regular simplicity, 
than the other was in its capricious intricacy of ¢a. 
denced rhyme. In the Resonant school, all synco. 
pations (as the Mozarts phrase it,) of rhythm—all 
transpositions of phrase are rejected : the result js, 
in its masters, a rich monotony, but, in its scholars, 
a wearisome meagreness. There is no fear, that, 
in these strictures, we shall be thought to counsel 
Miss Lowe to adopt those quips and conceits of lan. 
guage which so painfully embarrass and disfigure 
some of our noblest-thoughted and loftiest poets, 
She possesses, where her rhyme is poorest in matter 
and meaning, an appearance, if not a reality, of 
Nature, which is an excellence superior to that of 
the concettisti. But, this counterbalancing merit 
granted, there is little to tempt us to extract from Miss 
Lowe’s longer poems. Neither *The Prophecy’ nor 
*The Queen’s Choice’ is dramatic, save in name, 
The scriptural subject furnished fine scope for any one 
able to grapple with the inner struggles of passion, 
The mercenary hireling, possessed, in despite of his 
own ambition, by the Spirit of Eternal Truth, and 
compelled to utter its mandates, is a fine subject for 
the artist:—the creature so mean, the Creator so 
powerful, that he can win triumphs even out of the 
mouth of Cupidity and Unbelief! Not a thought 
of this high argument seems to have crossed Miss 
Lowe’s mind while she was writing her ‘ Balaam, 
*The Queen’s Choice’ hardly equals it in merit, 
*The Tragical Story of Daphles and Doracles’ is 
better, but so successful an imitation of the most un- 
couth forms of old ballad minstrelsy, that few, we fear, 
will have patience to wade through it. That we 
may not, however, leave the volume in a cavilling 
mood, we will, and as we have accidentally, for illus- 
tration’s sake, mentioned Miss Barrett in conjunction 
with our authoress, give a translated hymn or two 
from Novalis, which the reader may be glad to 
compare with those fine specimens from Gregory 
Nazianzen, which so recently enriched our columns: 
Afar the eastern sky is glowing, 
Hoary Time again grows young; 
From golden springs of light fair-flowing 
Take one draught inspiring, long. 
Blest fulfilment of long yearnings old, 
Godlike apparent, gentlest love behold! 
At last, at last to earth descending, 
The holy Child of Heaven is come ; 
Gales of life in music blending, 
Breathe o’er the land awakening bloom— 
Breathe into flame that never more expires, 
The scattered embers of extinguished tires. 
From the deep abyss reviving, 
New life and energies upspring. 
See Him in life’s ocean diving, 
Endless peace for us to bring. 
Lo, in the midst with bliss-bestowing hands, 
Heedful of every suppliant He stands. 


Let His aspect, mildly beaming, 
Deeply sink thy soul within; 
Thus, Ilis joys unmeasured, streaming 
O’er thee, ever shalt thou win. 
All spirits, hearts, and reasonings of men, 
In choral harmony shall mingle then. 












To reach His arms be thy endeavour; 
Impressed within His traits instil ; 
Towards Him must thou turn for ever, 
Spread forth unto the sunshine still. 
Lay bare thine heart to Ilim, let all else perish, 
And like a faithful spouse he will thee cherish. 


Now to dwell with us is given 
The Godhead once terrific found ; 
Wakening to life the seed of Heaven, 
From the north to southern bound— 
Wait awhile, and God’s own garden fair 
For us unfading flower and fruit shall bear. 
Of all the golden hours whose light 
Oft cheered my youth with promise bright, 
One only true doth bide ; 
One, that mid sorrow and distress, 
Set free my spirit, to confess 
His power for us who died. 


My world of joys was crusht and void, 

My bosom withered, peace destroyed, 
As flowers by cankering worm ; 

I saw my dearest hopes expire, 

The grave close o'er my last desire, 
Despair, my being’s term. 
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With silent agony opprest, 
While mourning thus I longed for rest 
Earth never might restore ; 
Sudden a ray above me broke, 
The grave-stone rolled away—I woke 
Yo bliss undreamt before. 
What glorious vision on me fell, 
Ear may not hear, no tongue can tell, 
None other thought efface ; 
That hour on memory graven deep 
As the wide wounds it healed, shall keep 
Its ever brightening trace. 
Though our opinion of the poetical merits of this 
small volume may not equal that entertained by the 
tial friends of its authoress, we cannot conclude 
without once again saying,—Honour to the women of 
England, whose leisure hours bear such fruit as its 


pages offer ! 





Europe in MDCCCXTL, Translated from the 
German of Wolfgang Menzel. Edinburgh, 
Black. 

Tuts work escaped our notice on its first publi- 
cation, but we shall not, therefore, let it pass in | 
silence. The original, of which it is a transla- | 
tion, was avowedly intended in some measure as | 
areply to a work entitled ‘The European Pent- 
archy,’ written by some partisan of Russia, with | 
the view of sowing dissensions among the Ger- 
man States, and conciliating favour to Russian | 
encroachment. Disregarding, however, its con- | 
troversial character, we shall consider it as an | 
attempt to explain the present working of what 
we may call the great European machine, by 
an analysis of the several political forces that | 
act upon the various states composing it; some- 
times exerting their influence concurrently, and 
producing alliances and sympathies; sometimes 
antagonist to one another, and tending, in their 
results, to dissension, distrust, and war. 

By the European Pentarchy, as the phrase 
was employed by the Russian pamphileteer, was 
merely intended the five leading powers—Eng- | 
land, Russia, France, Austria, and Prussia. 





| 


In | 


the Pentarchy of Wolfgang Menzel, the power | 
of Dynasties and Governments constitutes but 


one of the five elements. The others are the | 
powers of Nationality, Religious Opinion, Poli- | 
tical Principles, and Material Interests. He | 
observes— 

“Tn speaking of the Great Powers of Europe, the | 
first question is, what do we properly understand by 
the term political powers? That term cannot at the | 
present day be confined to Dynasties and Govern- 
ments. There must be other powers to which Dy- 
nastiesand Governments are indebted for the strength | 
they have attained ; powers occasionally threatening 
them not only from without but also from within. 
Not unfrequently these powers have become so 
mighty that, overthrowing ancient states and king- 
doms, and introducing others in their stead, they have 
carried Europe along as by a hurricane, and have 
created entirely new interests. We recognise as such 
powers, the power of Nationality; the power of Re- 
ligious Opinion ; the power of Political Principles; | 
and the power of Material Interests. These are the | 
great powers of our day, which, intimately conjoined 
with the power of existing Dynasties and Govern- 
ments, form the proper Pentarchy of Europe. * * | 
Whatever country in our day is powerful, derives | 
its power from the energy, the vitality, the recollec- | 
tions and the hopes, the renown and the ambition of | 
the people ;—from religious sympathies, sincere piety, | 
and constancy in belief, and from the still active in- | 
terests of church parties;—from the strength of 
principle, and the firm resolves of political associa- 
tions;—or from the advancement of material inter- 
esta, along with the well-being and activity of the | 
working-classes ;—or, lastly, from several, or from all 
these sources of power combined. But much depends 
on how far, within any country, these powers are not | 
in opposition to each other; and to what extent the | 
government is at liberty to employ them,—and, fur- | 
ther, what is the degree of external sympathy and 
antipathy toward that country; what natural allies | 
or natural enemies there are abroad. Only accord- | 
ing to these circumstances can the true power of a | 





country be estimated, Several appear to have many | On the 


| united, and blindly devoted to the Czar. 
| Russian ever dreams of breaking Russia asunder.” 


means at their command, but cannot freely employ 
them ; others can employ their means freely, and are 


in reality powerful, but are thwarted by greater anti- 


pathies from without.” 

An objection might perhaps be made to our 
author’s Pentarchy as an illogical division, in- 
asmuch as his fifth power, that of Dynasties or 
Governments, is the resultant of the other four. 
But he obviates this remark, by observing, that 
“in every country at present the governments 
alone wield the initiative. Risings of whole 
nations, or of great religious sects, violent out- 
breaks of political parties in favour of a princi- 
ple, are very improbable events” ; and further,— 

“Without overlooking the fact, that European 
Governments derive their power from very different, 
and not always from permanent sources, still in them 
we behold the manifest possessors, and the outward 
representatives, of everything which is denominated 
power.” 

The name of England is 
the roll, “her power being derived from all 
the sources from which the power of a state 
can flow.” The writer notices the advantage she 
enjoys, ‘in exciting no apprehensions by the 
supposed desire of possessing territory on the 
continent. This circumstance at once secures to 
England permanent sympathies and alliances 
among continental nations.’’ Respecting the 
power of Nationality, it is well observed that no 


placed first upon 


independence of the United States.” The re- 
marks on religious opinion and the state of par- 
ties in this country we pass over, as they do not 
possess much novelty or interest; but what is 
said on the subject of our Material Interests is 
worth quoting. 

“ By attention to her Material Interests, England 
has made herself the richest country in the world ; 
and notwithstanding the fictitious national debt, has 


ment of her natural force, the views of our 
author are luminous and well expressed :— 

“ Russia owes to her Political Principles a portion 
of her excessive power. Russia is the only state 
which upholds an unlimited autocracy ; and within 
whose vast dominions one man rules uncontrolled by 
opposition, nay without even the remonstrance of a 
single deliberative body, All her means are brought 
to a point, and ready for immediate application, 
The geographical extent of Russia alone retards the 
execution of an imperial mandate. Necessarily, from 
the adherence of Russia to the principles of legiti- 
macy and absolutism ; all other governments who 
adopt the same principle, but of themselves cannot, 
without much trouble and danger, maintain it out- 
right ; and who, on that account, require external aid 
and support; become the friends, and relatively the 
clients of Russia. When such governments are mo- 
lested by outbreaks of popular feeling, they have re- 
course to Russian diplomacy and intervention; and 
if the worst happen, they know a secure retreat is to 
be found in Russia. Accordingly, Russia appears to 
have many natural allics. But principle yields to 
interest ; and the same governments who, in regard to 
absolutism, most nearly coincide with Russia, have 
an interest adverse to her, as neighbours; so far as 
they are strong enough, like Austria and Prussia, 
being natural rivals of Russia; while the countries 
notoriously more feeble are afraid of losing, by Rus- 
sian agency, their national existence. On the con- 
trary, France has, indeed, many interests in common 


part of this source of British greatness “ was lost | with Russia; among others, to weaken the states of 


| even by the constrained acknowledgment of the 


Germany ; but in France the Constitutional, almost 
the Democratic, principle predominates, the very 
principle of all others most opposed to that upheld 
by Russia. Consequently, Russia derives every pos- 
sible internal advantage from her form of govern- 
ment, but externally none whatever. Governments 
agreeing in opinion sympathize cautiously with Russia, 


| and always retain their peculiar interests in reserve ; 


a command of money to an extent beyond that of | 


any other state. In asserting the dominion of the 
sea, and, by direct as well as indirect means, enfore- 
ing a monopoly of trade; she has, no doubt, often 
wronged the nations of the Continent, deeply mor- 
tified and injured them in their most essential rights 


and interests ; but the antipathies awakened by such | 


conduct do not in general outweigh the sympathies 
in her favour. The jealousy existing among the 
Continental powers, and the necessity of an alliance 
with England in every great political crisis, prevails 
against the feeling of commercial indignity.” 
Russia occupies the next place in the scale. 
With her, National Feeling is the basis of power, 
a feeling ‘so much the stronger as being some- 
what barbarous. The Russians are numerous, 


No 


The second stronghold of Russia is the power of 
religion. The Czar and Patriarch are one. 
Church and State, such unwieldy and complex 


parties in other countries, are there united and | 


embodied in one man, 


Hence the priests are | 


implicit vassals of the Emperor, and schism is | 


treason. 
are passively devout, believe what their priests 
tell them, and implicitly regard the will of the 
Emperor as the will of the Almighty.” At the 
bottom of this system lies the most abject intel- 
lectual debasement and the profoundest igno- 
rance. ‘ Omnia noctis erant,” may be rendered, 
all was the Czar’s. This may be power to-day, 
but it will be weakness to-morrow. But, after 
all, this unity in the Russian church is not true 
to the extent stated; treason or no treason, 
schism does exist there, although the writer en- 

aged to furnish a popular history of Russia for 
the use of the national schools was, by special 
ordonnance, required to show “that the orthodox 
church had never been troubled with heresies,” 
as the reader may sce if he refer to the Athen. 


We are told, also, “ that the people | 


while the people of Europe, enjoying, even under 
absolute monarchies, greater freedom than Russia, 
view her principles with dislike.” 

The state of Russiais one of gloomy isolation ; 
in Europe, yet not of Europe ; the natural enemy 
of constitutional and enlightened states; the 
polished shrinking from her barbarism, the free 
revolting from her autocracy, the great jealous 
of her power, the feeble dreading her rapacity : 
and when we come to consider her in the aspect 
of the Material Interests, we find the hostility 
of her foes increased, and the sympathies of her 
friends diminished. 

“ The Russian government most zealously forwards 
the Material Interests of their own country; but only 
in so far as suits their prohibitive system, in regard 
to foreign articles. For this reason they still cling to 
the old maxims of trade; and, perhaps, in Russia, 
which of itself affords so large a market, these maxims 
may be more applicable than in smaller countries ; 
besides, the consumption among the mass of the 
Russian people, is different from that in countries 
possessing a numerous and intelligent middle class of 
society. Meanwhile the exclusive system of Russia 
operates prejudicially on her external relations; 
keeping alive in the neighbouring states a strong 
feeling against her.” 

The prevalent notion of the mighty force of 


‘the Russian empire is a delusion, produced by 
| the enormous extent of the territory subject to 


the Czar. We are extremely liable to error in 
our estimate of human power. Sometimes we 
infer it from mere numbers; sometimes from 
mere wealth; sometimes from mere size. The 
mistake in the last instance, when committed in 
the measurement of national energies, is the 
more remarkable, inasmuch as a vast extent of 
dominion, considered apart from other considera- 
tions, is as much a source of debility to a king- 
dom, as an unwieldy frame is to an individual. 





| Mr. M‘Gregor observes, in his ‘ Commercial and 
Financial Legislation,’ that “ by far the greater 
| part of the Russian empire is a wilderness, 
thinly inhabited by a people, the nobles ex- 


No. 474, where the subject was fully considered. | cepted, living nearly all in the serfage state.” 


Political Principle of Russia as an ele- | Europe may safely 


disregard¥the immensity of 
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the Czar’s deserts, and even wish him increase 
of his howling wastes. An acre of fertile ground 
in England or Prussia is worth a province of 
snow, or a kingdom in a swamp. The resources, 
however, of about one-third of the empire, are 
stated by Mr. M‘Gregor to be “ of immense 
value;” but his remarks upon the Russian policy, 
in the developement of these resources, coincide 
with those of the German writer before us. 
“Russia might have an ample instead of a 
miserably deficient revenue, and a commerce of 
vast extent, were it not for her pernicious anti- 
commercial tariff, now (with the exception of 
those of France and Spain) the most illiberal in 
the world. Russia may be said to prohibit the 
importation of every material which can be 
drawn from her mines and forests; and of every 
manufacture that the labour of her serfs can 
yroduce.” He admits, however, “that this pro- 
hibitive system, so generally injurious to the 
empire, may be very profitable to the nobles at 
Moscow and elsewhere.” At the same time, this 
prohibitive system, however injurious it may be 
to the Russian exchequer, and pregnant with 
physical suffering to the population, is an essen- 
tial part of the policy of the empire, and no Czar 
of Muscovy will ever depart from it, as he values 
his barbarian throne. Commerce is the fore- 
runner of intelligence, and intelligence the 
ioneer of freedom. The Russian tariff prohi- 
bits the trade of mind as well as the trade in 
hides and timber. Her embargoes on foreign 
merchandise are also her securities against the 
introduction of the habits and materials of 
thought. The world will never behold a despotic 
government adorned with a free trade. 

Proceeding to France, this ingenious writer 
considers the chief strength of the French to 
consist in their Nationality. ‘“ Of the power of 
Religious Opinion, there is none that can now 
be applied to purposes of state.” He disposes of 
the Material Interests of France rather too curtly 
in the following passage :— 

“In promoting their Material Interests, the French 
ure not remarkably skilled. Individually, there is 
no lack among them of a desire of gain; but the 
ministry and the chambers are, for the most part, 
otherwise employed. Tlowever important, also, it 
may be for Louis Philippe to direct the views of the 
people into such a channel, and withdraw them from 
political opposition, he has not yet been successful in 
his endeavour ; and in their system of agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, there prevails neither 
unity nor liberality.” 

The extreme illiberality of the French com- 
mercial system surely deserved more pointed 
notice, considered in its prejudicial effects upon 
her national wealth and power. We cannot 
agree with what Wolfgang Menzel says in an- 
other place, “that, in general, the power of 
Material Interests is of all others in our day the 
least misapprehended.” The most would be 
nearer to the truth. The English writer already 
quoted forcibly observes—“ A war of Material 
Interests, or more properly speaking of Material 
Injuries,—a war of custom-houses, or fiscal forts, 
with their garrisons of revenue officers and ser- 
vants,—has long been carried on between most 
European nations. ‘This warfare has not ceased 
with the wars of bloodshed ; and if we may even 
expect security against a recurrence of the cala- 
mities attendant on the latter, it will be in de- 
stroying the elements of the former.” 

The fourth State in rank is Austria, to which 
the application of the author's analysis of powers 


the imperial power, and support it in return. 
Hungary, for example, has preserved an indivi- 
duality under the house of Hapsburg, which she 
must have lost under Turkish or Russian sway. 
On the point of religion, it is observed,— 

“From the power of Religious Opinion and the 
Church, Austria receives only a conditional support. 

By far the larger number of her subjects are Catholic, 
and thoroughly Catholic.—Austria may now be con- 
sidered as the only power which gives effectual sup- 
port to the Romish See, and which, therefore, has a 
claim on Apostolical gratitude and services ;—an ad- 
ditional and manifest advantage to Austria. Never- 
theless the possession of this source of power is ac- 
companied with much embarrassment. Austria gains 
an authoritative countenance for her internal, but 
not at the same time for her external, policy. The 
stronger emphasis she might lay on her Catholicism ; 
the more she might seek to employ her apostolical 
influence against other nations; the greater would 
be her risk of exciting antipathies, which on no con- 
sideration she dare hazard.” 

This is to be understood in reference to the 
alliances of Austria with the Protestant states of 
Prussia and England. The author considers 
“ Austria the natural and oldest ally of England 
on the continent’; and he advances strong 
reasons in favour of the opinion, that an alliance 
with Prussia is, of all continental alliances, the 
most natural one for Austria. On the two re- 
maining sources of power, in reference to the 
Austrian empire, the sentiments of this writer 
are as follows :— 

“The advantage which Austria derives from the 
power of Political Principle, at least in regard to 
her external policy, is also conditional. She stands 
on the side of Absolutism, but only in the second 
rank, the first being occupied by Russia. Austria 
must feel that Russia appropriates the whole merit 
of that system, while she herself is unable to obtain 
a share. In one instance, the constitutional forms of 
Hungary are an exception to the absolutism of Aus- 
tria; by Russia, however, that mode of government 
is maintained without the slightest deviation. Then, 
again, Austria borders immediately on the constitu- 
tional states of the West, and is more exposed than 
Russia to the effects of contiguity and example. 
Russia, shut out in the back ground of Europe, pos- 
sesses in Austria and Prussia two bulwarks against 
the freedom of the West. Finally, from the power 
of Material Interests, Austria obtains a slender 
benefit. She avails herself of the abundant wealth 
of her own territory ; but her gains from abroad are 
not in equal proportion, nor does she provide for 
herself any natural alliances by the removal of com- 
mercial restrictions.” 

The Prussian power reposes, in the first place, 

“on the basis of German Nationality.” Prussia 
is fundamentally German, as France is French, 
and England English. It is true, that through 
not more than a third of her dominions is the 
German tongue spoken, but in this fraction “ she 
has not only developed a wonderful degree of 
power, greatly beyond proportion to its size; but 
she has also, since the establishment of the Zoll- 
Verein, or Commercial League, acquired strong 
sympathies with the rest of Germany.” ‘Then— 
“ As to the Slavonic part of the Prussian popula- 
tion, they unavoidably must be at length assimilated 
with the predominant German part. If the Slavonic 
population of Prussia were more numerous, they 
might possibly claim an independent existence, sueh 
as the Hungarians enjoy.” 
Prussia is said to derive “not the slightest 
stability from the power of Religious Opinion.” 
The following are the grounds upon which this 
position is hazarded :— 


The Prussian government, while conferring 

external unity on their Protestant subjects, have no 
been equally attentive to the promotion of intemal 
unity. By internal unity we do not here mean , 
uniformity of thoughts and feelings. In such a 
attempt, the Prussian government would, among an 
enlightened people, have failed in their aim ; besides 
acting in opposition to the Protestant principle o 
free inquiry. Still they ought perhaps to have inter, 
fered less, either with the one sect or the other, in 
the uncontrolled adjustment of their beliefand tenets. 
a far preferable course would have been to have lef 
such things alone. By their open approbation of 
Hegel's philosophy, not a little encouragement has 
been given to the schism of Speculative Theology ang 
Pietism, at this time threatening the evangelical 
church. * * Added to these dissensions among the 
Protestants, is the odious dispute with the Catholics; 
a dispute ten years ago no one would have imagined 
possible ; but which nevertheless has suddenly re. 
kindled in our day all the passions exhibited in the 
middle ages, during the controversies about investi. 
ture. We shall not here enter more particularly 
into a subject so polemical; and shall satisfy our. 
selves with remarking, that this religious discon] 
weakens the position of Prussia externally, and keeps 
up mutual antipathies among her own population,” 

Nor is she more fortunate in point of Political 
Principle. As an Absolutist she ranks after both 
Russia and Austria. Her natural political allies 
are linked still more closely to those greater 
despotic states, and her principles excite anti- 
pathies, just where sympathies would be most de- 
sirable. The Material Interests constitute, with 
her German Nationality, the main force of the 
Prussian monarchy. 

“ The power of Material Interests is, together with 
nationality, the strongest and most unfailing support 
of Prussia. The plan of a uniform scale of transit 
duties for the different States of Germany (the intro- 
duction of the zoll-verein), and the glorious campaign 
of the year 1815, shed a lustre over the long ad 
memorable reign of the late king. The peaceful 
league and the warlike exploits have equally proved 
what may be effected by Prussia combined with the 
rest of Germany ; when the rest of Germany and 
Prussia join heart and hand.” 

The Zoll-Verein, or Union of Customs, may 
be considered as combining the material interests 
of Prussia with those of the whole Germanic 
family. Mr. M‘Gregor observes, that by this 
great union she has “ realized the primary ob- 
ject of her policy, that of extending her power 
from the frontiers of France and Belgium to 
those of Russia. She has nationalized, in one 
grand confederation, Northern and South-western 
Germany, by acquiring the friendly disposition 
of an intelligent moral population, and making 
the petty sovereignties chiefly dependent for 
their future revenues on the permanence of the 
union ; and their fidelity to Prussia in peace and 
war as the future condition on which they can 
exist as sovereigns.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


De Montfort ; or the Old English Nobleman, 3 vols. 
—* It literally comprises a sample of everything— 
from marbles to manslaughter.” This is the author 
of * De Montfort’s’ puff preliminary of his own book. 
We cannot acquiesce in its truth. A sample is a 
specimen: here we have only Jabels; names, by 
the hundred, of the profligate gentry of the reign of 
Louis Quinze—of the brilliant home circles adorned 
by Garrick, Walpole, Reynolds, and Johnson,—and 
of the strange ingredients which made up the great 
Frederick’s court at Berlin. To give samples of any 








is most unfavourable. In the first place Nation- 
ality is wanting. Austria is not a nation, like | 
France or England, but a cluster of nations,— 
German, Romanic, Sclavonic,—each having its | 
separate nationality. “She has not the good 
fortune of being able to retire on the support of 
one great undivided people.” 


These several | 


nationalities, however, owe their maintenance to 


“Prussia is the natural heir of the Reformation ; 
the chief defender of Protestantism on the continent. 
This conspicuous part she assumed, when it was re- | 
linquished through the apostacy and feebleness of the | 
electoral house of Saxony. Prussia became also the | 
guardian of Calvinism when the power of Holland | 
declined. That in her new position she should bring | 
together the two great reformed parties was natural, | 
and a consequence of their mutual relations, * * | 





one division of the celebrities here enumerated,— 
probable fragments of their talk,—pictures of their 


| demeanour,—still more to interweave these with (not 


patch them upon) a story, is beyond the power of the 
author of De Montfort.’ His book has all the 
bustle of a crowd, but none of its colour and life— 
the wearisome profusion of an encylopzedia, and yet 
it conveys no single accurate idea. It is a poor spe- 
cimen of the newspaper school of novel-writing, 
which, not even a “Cecil's” spite will ever make 
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pular. We declare this all the more freely, be- 
cause, had the author chosen to stick to his story, 
and leave out nine-tenths of its episodical and ill- 
executed decorations, he might have produced a ro- 
mance of passion and of power. Aimless as is the 
old English Nobleman’s autobiography, it contains 

Jimpses of imagined characters, and melo-dramatic 
combinations of situation and incident, vivid enough 
to make us encourage him to forget “the old 
Almanac,” in any future attempt, and trust to himself, 

Esop’s Fables written in Chinese by the learned 
Mun Mooy Seen-Shang, witha free and aliteral trans- 
lation by his pupil Sloth.—The fables in this volume 
were published in Chinese about four years ago; Mr. 
Thom translated them into the Mandarin or learned 
dialect, and then gave them to his teacher to be ren- 
dered into the easier and more popular style of 
Chinese composition, When the work first appeared, 
it produced a great sensation in Canton; the fables 
of the Greek stoic found universal favour in their 
new dress, until the Mandarins, finding that some of 
the Morals were inconveniently applicable to their 
own evil customs, prohibited the book. Mr. Thom 
has now republished the Chinese version with a 
translation and notes, in order to supply what has 
long been a desideratum, an easy introductory book 
for those who wish to enter on the study of the 
Chinese language and literature. M. Stanislas 
Julien, one of the first Chinese scholars in Europe, 
has borne testimony to the excellence and utility of 
the work, and has recommended it to students, It 
jsnot likely that the study of Chinese will ever be 
popular in this country ; the difficulties to be over- 
come would require such a rare union of enthusiasm 
and industry as Mr. Thom himself has displayed, 
and the probable reward of all such exertions would 
be barren laurels. It is true that Mr. Thom has 
heen appointed one of her Majesty’s interpreters in 
China, and his merits have been made known to his 
countrymen by his translation of Ke-Shen’s me- 
morial to the Emperor, which appeared last year in 
all the English papers ; but it is equally true that 
until the sending out of an expedition rendered 
such an appointment necessary, Mr. Thom had to 
struggle through many difficulties and discourage- 
ments Which he could not have surmounted without 
the generous assistance of private individuals. We 
ure a singular people: every nation in Europe but 
ourselves affords assistance and encouragement to 
those who devote themselves to the study of the 
oriental languages; while we, who lave moreintimate 
and important relations with the East than all the 
rest of Christendom put together, cannot afford to 
bestow as much patronage on the cultivation of 
Eastern languages and literature as one of the petty 
states of Germany. We have had diplomatic and 
commercial relations with Turkey for nearly three 
centuries, and yet there is not a single professor of 
the Turkish language in England. The consequence 
is, that our public business at Constantinople is con- 
ducted virtually by a foreign dragoman, and the 
recent case * Pisani versus Lawson” contains edifying 
illustrations of the benefits of such an arrrangement. 
The only remedy for such an evil is the establishment 
by the government of a college or institution for 
teaching the spoken languages of the East ; Russia, 
Austria, and France, have set us the example, and 
this is one of the cases in which we should be content 
to be imitators. 

De Arte Logisticd Johanuis Naperi libri que su- 
persunt.A work on Algebra by the illustrious in- 
ventor of logarithms, printed from his papers under 
the superintendence of Mr. Mark Napier. It is not 
sold, but privately distributed. It seems to be un- 
finished, and drawn up by the writer either for his 
own use or as the preliminary part of a larger work. 
It is not, therefore, a proper subject of criticism as 
Tegards its contents, nor will it add a single jewel to 
the crown of John Napier. Had it been a complete 
work, that is, had what we now have been a com- 
plete work, it would only have proved that Napier 
was not abreast of his contemporaries, either conti- 
nental or English, and that he wrote on Algebra 
before he invented logarithms, or applied the decimal 
notation to fractions. But as an historical monument, 
itis valuable. Our readers may think that John 
Napier was aman who devoted his life to science. 
No such thing: he considered it as the great object 
of his life to explain the Revelations, and by such 





explanation to overturn the Pope, and scatter his 
adherents. From this principal pursuit, Arithmetic 
and Algebra were his relaxations. But how many 
persons will now learn, for the first time, that Napier 
ever wrote on the Apocalypse ; while few are ignorant 
that he invented logarithms, even among those who 
do not know what logarithms are. The end of 
Napier’s treatise on the Revelations is funny enough. 
He has proved the downfall of the Pope from St. 
John, and also from the remnants (supposed spurious) 
of the sibylline verses, and he then leaves the poor 
Bishop of Rome forked in the following dilemma:— 
“Tn summar conclusion, if thouO Rome, aledges thy- 
selfe reformed, and to beleeue true Christianisme, 
then beleeue Saint John the Disciple, whome Christ 
loued, publikely here in this Reuelation proclaim- 
ing thy wracke, but if thou remaine Ethnick in thy 
priuate thoghts, beleeuing the old Oracles of the 
Sibyls reuerently keeped somtime in thy Capitol: 
then doth here this Sibyil proclame also thy wracke. 
Repent therefore alwayes, in this thy latter breath, 
as thou louest thine Eternall Saluation. Amen.” 
The word ‘ alwayes’ here obviously means ‘ on either 
supposition ;° so that Napier, while admitting an 
*eternall Saluation’ procurable by an ‘ ethnick’ re- 
pentance, sends Christian Rome to ‘ wracke,’ that is, 
to future destruction. . 

Heilner’s German Grammar.—This is a good prac- 
tical introduction to the German language. It sup- 
plies the student with such general principles as are 
required to be known before commencing either to 
read or to speak the language, and then offers him 
the rules of construction precisely as they are wanted. 
The most novel part of the work is the section on the 
etymological correspondence between the English 
and German languages ; the study of the analogies 
which the author has pointed out, will supply a learner 
with a tolerably copious vocabulary of German words, 
through the medium of his own language. 
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RAMBLES IN BYE-WAYS—SWITZERLAND AND 
THE SWIss. 

Tere are two points whence countries may be 
viewed—their highways and their bye-ways. Along the 
former flow the great concourse of travellers, and the 
main volume of observation. It would be difficult to 
find a continental high road, or line of ordinary route, 
not thoroughly developed, and of which each object 
is not already amply discussed in guide-book, tour, 
or journal. Not so with the bye-ways, which are, 
as it were, the veins of a country, wherein its life 
moves, and the character of its real constitution can 
be best tested. 

That there is much, very much to be seen, es- 
pecially of scenery and sights, on the high road, Iam 
tar from disputing. But two facts are worthy of 
note: first, that though the scenery may, the society, 
manners, morals, habits and character of a country, 
do not lie on its highways ; and secondly, that we are 
far too apt to think they do. 

The people of a country,are not usually those 
whom we meet at inns; especially abroad. They 
are mostly either foreigners like ourselves, or persons, 
part of whose business it is to travel. Neither afford 
any specimen of the inhabitants. Moreover, there is 
a character as peculiar to the traveller as his costume. 
He is not at home. The natural character ofa man 
is more or less affected by the novelties, pains, plea- 
sures, and incidents of his position. He is liable to 
be unduly irritated by impositions, depressed by dis- 
appointments, and overjoyed by the pleasures of his 
journey, to an extentand often with a suddenness of 
transition, from which the same man at home is 
wholly or nearly wholly exempt. Of the inns and 
innkeepers a very accurate estimate may assuredly 
be formed from high-road travelling; but with the 
manners and all that constitute the character of a 
people, the ordinary tourist returns as little acquaint- 
ed, as he would ke with London, after viewing it in 
a panorama. 

Unfortunately we are peculiarly prone to build 
general opinions on our coach-window views and 
table d*hote experiences, The perceptions of a tra- 
veller are unusually active and acute: he is more 
alive to what he sees and hears, and is doubly more 
susceptible of impressions than under the ordinary 
circumstances of life. ‘The characters and events 
which present themselves to his notice, are chiefly 
novel to him, and remain isolated and forcibly im- 
printed on the memory. They mould his impressions, 
and by them alone he suffers his opinions to be 
moulded ; for few travellers either fail to form them, 
or content themselves with derivative judgment, 
People constantly avow their ignorance of circum- 
stances, persons or places within the sphere of their 
visits at home; but the tourist, who excursionizes 
for a few summer weeks in a foreign country, feels it 
almost essential to the character and dignity of a 
traveller to import a settled code of opinions, on the 
manners, morals, minds, politics, and arts, sciences, 
literature, manufactures, and commerce of the 
people and empire, whose high roads and hotels 
have been honoured by his observation. A little 
knowledge is a very tenacious as well as a dangerous 
thing; and they who build large impressions on 
small grounds, are generally positive in proportion to 
the weakness of their authority. A gentleman who is 
in the habit of passing frequently through Switzerland 
on his way to Italy, and is invariably victimized at 
certain hotels where comforts are costly, and which 
he cannot dispense with, has imbibed a prejudice 
against the character of the community, chiefly from 
his experience of half a dozen extortionate landlords. 
He confesses that he has not diverged from two 
lines across the country ; that he has not entered the 
German cantons, of which the population is two- 
thirds of all Switzerland ; and has rarely visited the 
peasantry or the people, properly so called, of the 
country, which, in the same breath, he anathematizes 
us rapacious and grovelling. Te is a specimen of a 
large class, who feed a prejudice against an entire 
community, which has greatly operated in deterring 
further and better acquaintance with its real qualities ; 
—qualities which, notwithstanding many defects and 
blemishes, the worthiest and wisest of surrounding 
nations may profitably contemplate. . 

There are reasons why the prejudice against the 
Swiss is not unnatural; and why the mistake as to 
their character is more widely and easily imbibed 
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than it would be in other countries. The innkeepers 
with whom travellers have chiefly to do, are well 
nigh the wealthiest class in Switzerland—as a body, 
perhaps, the most so. This arises from the very 
great subdivision of property, and the absence of large 
incomes among all other classes, and from the large 
profits rapidly accumulated by themselves. The 
influx of travellers at particular seasons is very great; 
the establishments must be commensurate in extent, 
and are burdensome during several dead months in 
the year. It requires, therefore, great capital to 
enter into competition with an established Swiss 
hotel, and large capitals do not abound in Switzerland. 
The existing hotel-keepers often become the chief 
men of their district, and frequently fill civic and 
judicial offices. They are, therefore, in many cases, 
the only authorities to whom appeal may be made 
against their own extortions. A lady was charged 
120 French francs, at a Swiss inn for one night's 
entertainment for herself and family, consisting of 
six persons; and post horses were refused until the 
whole bill was discharged. She determined to resist 
the imposition, and appealed to the mayor. The 
Gemeindamman (or local mayor) gravely heard her 
complaint, and decided in favour of the demand. She 
was of course obliged to pay the bill, and at the next 
stage learnt that the Gemeindamman was the inn- 
keeper! Thus the hotel-keepers of Switzerland are, in 
many cases, judges in their own causes, and in nearly 
all they possess a monopoly. Few persons would be 
proof against the temptation and corrupting effect of 
power so unduly great. It is by no means a calumny to 
say that the innkeepers of Switzerland are eminently 
extortionate ; but it is a grievous injustice to charge 
their class rapacity upon the community, of which 
they constitute not a thousandth part. They are, 
however, almost exclusively the hosts of the travelling 
English ;.and hence the prevalence of the prejudice. 

Having, on more than one occasion, abandoned 
both the established modes and tracts of travellers in 
Switzerland, and steered my course with reference 
neither to lake nor alp, mixing with the people and 
observing men rather than mountains, I confess that 
I have found social as well as scenic beauties to 
admire. Hospitalities received and virtues witnessed, 
render it almost a duty to confront prejudices 
gathered on the high roads, with the result of ex- 
periences on the bye-ways of a country, which, I fear, 
we are more disposed to depreciate than understand. 

It was on one of those brilliantly sunny evenings 
which enliven the autumns of Switzerland, and ren- 
der the quiet green vales of the northern cantons so 
peculiarly attractive, that I found myself wandering 
in the canton of Appenzel, about equidistant from 
Trogen and Herisau. My guide, whose office con- 
sisted solely in carrying my knapsack and translating 
the langage de pays into intelligible German, (for I 
piloted my own path,) was suggesting sundry awful 
possibilities touching beds and suppers, if we did not 
hasten our steps: the sun was at no great distance 
from the horizon, but I was still indulging my incli- 
nation to lounge and gaze at the cattle, and the 
exquisite scenery of the fields, and to listen to the 
musical sound of the herd-bells, when a party of 
young people, laughing and chatting, passed by, fol- 
lowed by an elderly man, dressed in the old style, 
with a three-cornered hat, and an embroidered coat 
and vest. He gave me the usual salutation, for no 
one passes you without, and I asked him where 
we could best find beds and supper. He said, that 
if I did not mind a walk of two stunden—a couple 
of hours—he should recommend my going to St. 
Gall. I had no desire to return toa large town, one, 
moreover, with which I was already well acquainted, 
but, as he said ourroute lay partly together, I did not 
hesitate to accompany him. To my great joy, after 
a few sentences in tolerably good German, he spoke 
French, and it proved that he had, when young, 
served in the French army. I found him highly 
intelligent ;—he was the proprietor of a small dairy 
farm, and also a manufacturer of muslins; and we 
soon got into an animated conversation on a variety 
of industrial matters, 

In order to ascertain the real merits of the system 
pursued in any of the productive or social relations 
of a country, I have always found it best to suggest 
as many objections to it as can be done without per- 
sonal offence. It elicits a multitude of facts, and 
often of admissions, which mere inquiry will seldom 





achieve. We were deep in controversy on the merits 
of the sub-division of property in Switzerland, when 
we arrived at the summit of a long ridge of hills 
which had hitherto hid from view one of the loveliest 
valleys I had ever seen. A Swiss chalet is at all 
times a picturesque object: it is so even in the arti- 
ficial pleasure-grounds of the Trianon; but its lifelike 
beauty depends on the living accompaniments which 
surround and characterize it in the pasture lands of 
Switzerland. The herds and gardens, and the pecu- 
liarly beautiful verdure of the grass, to say nothing 
of the cheerful appearance of the peasantry, always 
seem to me to add more interest to the humbler 
scenery of German Switzerland, than all the com- 
bined effect of glade, glacier, lake, and cataract. 
The beautifully wooded and watered valiey rising 
gradually on the side opposite to us, was chequered 
with its fields and farms. The herds were being 
gathered in, and the costume and appearance of the 
peasant girls, of which the effect was aided by the 
distant sound of their merry songs, produced an im- 
pression of happiness, cheerfulness, and beauty, which 
one may go far and wide to equal elsewhere. 

“There,” said my conductor, “ you were talking 
just now about the farming in your country, with its 
large estates, but I doubt whether you can pick me 
out a bit of land there in one lot, that has so much 
human comfort, or better produce, than what you 
see before you, and yet it belongs to not less than 
half-a-dozen different owners.” I endeavoured to 
obtain data from him for estimating the comparative 
amount of labour bestowed on the cultivation of the 
land in the two countries. So completely intermixed 
are the artisan and agricultural branches of industry 
among the German Swiss peasantry, that it is next 
to impossible to make a calculation of the amount 
of agricultural labour bestowed on a given amount of 
land. I am, however, satisfied, that it is as little as 
in England, the productiveness of soil or pasture 
being equal. The social habits of the people enter 
into the solution of the problem. There is great 
community of labour. The properties are small, 
but not the quantity of land cultivated by one set of 
labourers. A dairy farmer has usually but five or 
six cows, and often not so many. To tend and stable 
these cows, to milk, churn, and make cheese sepa- 
rately, would doubtlessly occasion a loss of labour, 
which the Swiss avoid, by employing common herds- 
men, and clubbing the milk, each deriving his due 
share of the produce. In the tillage of land, a similar 
community of labour, and of the use of implements, 
prevails. Assistance is reciprocated as a system ; 
not as an occasional favour. 

The old man would admit no defect in the system 
of equal inheritance, as regarded order and the public 
welfare: he maintained that it gave every man an 
interest and a stake in the very soil of his country, 
or made him expectant of it ; for properties are so 
sub-divided, that nearly every man stands in one of 
these positions. At the same time, he said, “it 
spreads the conservative influence of property among 
all ranks of the people. Moreover, the smallness of 
the shares combines industrious habits with its pos- 
session; for there are few properties which, even 
when possessed, enable the possessor to live in idle- 
ness, whilst with you, the entail system gives great 
riches, and therefore power, to the idlest part of the 
community.” How,” I asked him, “do you ma- 
nage to find employment for all your people, seeing 
that you economize labour by community ?”—* We 
do not,” said he; “but here we are at the point 
where our roads separate; it is getting late; you 
have still a long walk, and as you seem to be anxious 
to know many things I should have pleasure in ex- 
plaining, perhaps we could manage to give youa 
night’s lodging, if you were not very difficult to suit 
with a bed, which, I fear, must bea hay one.” Hav- 
ing joyfully accepted his offer, I sent my guide to 
bivouac at a neighbouring public-house, where he 
had the benefit of six or seven fellow snorers in one 
room, and fleas ad libitum. 

A cleaner house I never saw, than that to which 
my new acquaintance conducted me, Everything 
was neat and comfortable, but the extent to which 
wood-work, and mostly unpainted wood-work, pre- 
vails in all the farm-houses of this part of Switzer- 
land, gives them an air of poverty, which the furniture 
by no means removes. In fact, many of the Swiss 
houses are so entirely composed of wood, that the 





beams and boards are numbered, and it is no uncom, 
mon thing to remove a house ina day or two from ong 
site to another. I had a hearty welcome from tyy 
athletic and rosy-cheeked damsels who were intr. 
duced as the daughters of my host ; and one of whom 
seemed to be devoting her exclusive attention to cer. 
tain culinary proceedings, in a capacious fire-place, in 
one corner of which sat a remarkably squat, burly 
sun-burnt youth, smoking a meerschaum, dressed . 
a blouse and a Prussian cap, with its enormous visiar, 
whom I at first mistook for a brother. * Carl, there,” 
said my friend, “is an instance of what we do with 
our youth whom we have not work enough for at 
home. We send them abroad to seek it. Carl left 
home about three years ago, and not having much 
taste for being a hero, started as a cobbler ; he went 
to the Tyrol, and before he got quite starved there, 
begged his way down to Turin, and obtained work 
with a shoemaker, to whom the Secretary of the 
Guild recommended him.” This system of “ Wan. 
derschaft,” as it is called, prevails, as is well known, 
throughout Germany ; and the master tailors, shoe. 
makers, furriers, &c. are accustomed to depend 
almost entirely on these itinerant workmen. Carl 
had earned, besides his board and lodging which had 
been found him by his employer at a Herberge, or 
lodging-house, in thetowns he stayed at, on the average 
about 3s. a week, and had returned with a small cap. 
ital of nearly 250 florins. He had returned sooner 
than the usual term of wanderschaft, just as he had 
settled himself again in Prussia, on account of his 
father’s death, who was a small farmer, and the pro- 
prietor of no less than seven cows, and five fields, in 
the neighbourhood. Carl was therefore joint 
sessor with two brothers and an only sister, of all this 
landed and animal wealth ; and, as a matter of course, 
Carl was taking the question of a wife into his serious 
consideration, and hence Carl's presence in that 
chimney-corner. 

He told me that the wanderschaft journeymen 
often suffer severe privations, and are subjcct in no 
small degree to the tyranny and caprice of the men 
who employ them. For a trivial fault some of them 
will refuse to give a good character in the book which 
forms their sole passport and credential whereby they 
can obtain fresh employment at other towns. It 
taught men, he thought, to brave difficulties, and gave 
them many of the advantages of travel ; but he had 
found the asking of aid, which is an established privi- 
lege of the journeymen, from travellers on the road, 
asore trial of self-respect. He intended to occupy 
himself, in the winter evenings, in making shoes for 
sale, as well as for himself and his family. Sale, it 
can hardly be called, for the system pursued in these 
country districts is almost one of barter. 

This renders it so difficult to state, and so easy to 
misrepresent the wages of labour in Switzerland. A 
man, whose whole capital there will not amount to 
2007. in value, will obtain from it, added to the fruits 
of his own personal industry, food, clothes, and com- 
fort, which no part of England could afford him for 
an annual income of less than half that sum ; and if 
measured in actual labour, the English artisan of 
Manchester, Birmingham, or even Sheffield (where 
wages are usually nearly at their maximum) vill 
work at least 20 per cent. harder than the Swiss arti- 
san peasant to obtain like commodities and comforts. 
Meat, or soup with a good bit of meat in it, is the 
usual fare of the working classes for dinner, at least 
five days out of the seven. The severity of labour is 
much lessened by its variety in Switzerland. The 
culture of the land, the tending of the cattle, and the 
business of the dairy, are intermixed with weaving, 
carpenter's work, shoemaking, tailoring, and other 
handicrafts,—no one man, however, uniting more 
than one of these branches of industry with his out- 
door employment. The experience of every-day life 
proves that this is no violation of the true principle of 
division of employments; one which has for its 
object the attainment of the utmost amount of skill, 
and consequently of productiveness, in exch man’s 
labour. That two distinct arts cannot be advanta- 
geously combined, is true, for the time devoted to one 
must be taken from the pursuit of the other, without, 
generally speaking, any compensating advantage to 
energy orhealth. Not so when the joint occupation 
is out of doors, and wholly dissimilar. Health is 
materially benefited, and the elasticity of industry 
constantly fed and maintained by variety, and the 
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absence of that distasiefulness always injurious to the 
effect and vigour of labour, and produced by an un- 
relieved and monotonous routine of occupation. 

muscular energy and the mental as well as 
physical health of the Swiss is proved by the low 
rate of their mortality in these northern and German 
cantons: where morals are unimpaired by the Italian 
associations or the foreign contamination to which the 
southern cities are exposed, the mortality varies from 
one in fifty to one in fifty-five. I do not include the 
towns, but speak of the country villages and farms, 
Throughout Switzerland, it is one in forty-three ; 
births are one to twenty-eight. 

To return to my host and his ménage. We had 
a plentiful supper. Some cold roast kid, bread, 
cheese, and fruit, composed our fare. I obtained 
the following estimate of the ordinary amount and 
cost of food for a family of five persons in that part 
of the country :— 


Breakfast. s. d. 
Bread, 23 Ib. (Swiss of 17 oz.) at Id. .. ee os 33 
Vatmeal or Coffee .. a os int an oi 14 
Milk, 1} pot (4 pints) at 1jd. per pot.. 2 
Dinner. 
#Meat, 23 Ib. at 3)d. per Ib. . ‘ we os 83 
¢Potatoes, 1 gallon.. . a ee ee ee t 
Other vegetables .. ee oe ee i =e 4 
Wine or Beer oe ee 4 
Supper. 
{Oatmeal or Coffee... es os 1} 
{Milk, 1} pot 2 
Bread, 1 lb. 23 
2 23 


* Meat four or five times a week, but will average this 
quantity daily. When no meat, cheese instead. 

t Often cheese and bread instead. 

Thus, a family of five persons, three of whom 
shall be adults, may live well, as regards food, for 
3s, 2d. ahead per week. But do they pay this sum 
in money, as does our English labourer? By no 
means. I have given the prices such food would 
cost at the nearest market where it could be pur- 
chased ; but unless it could be shown that each pea- 
sant might convey and sell his own produce at these 
retail prices, were he not to consume it himself, 
which is not the case, I may safely state that this 
food does not cost him the amount, nor anything like 
it. His milk and cheese is, in nine cases out of ten, 
his own, and would not fetch the price stated, even 
if he could afford the time to go and obtain the re- 
tail price. Vegetables they grow themselves, and 
their cost is nothing. But their system is in great 
measure one of barter. House rent is very low 
where it is paid ; but as the system of mortgage pre- 
vails very extensively, houses are far more frequently 
the property of the occupiers than in England. 
Clothing is a dearer article than in England, but 
yetthe Swiss peasants are very well and comfort- 
ably dressed, and the superiority of their red and 
yellow dyes gives their coloured cottons a brilliancy 
and freshness to the last, which no English dye ever 
yet maintained. In point of living, I am confident 
that the Swiss peasantry have considerably more of 
the real wealth of life than our own, and much more 
than those of any other country in Europe, though 
they may have less cash to spend. 

After we had made an excellent supper, pipes 
Were brought in. As Switzerland imposes no sort 
of restriction on the importation of the produce of 
sther countries, excellent tobacco is easily procured. 
After smoking our pipes, a good deal of chat took 
place, and when bed-time arrived, which was pro- 
longed till 10 o'clock in honour of my presence, my 
host produced his Bible, a venerable relic of some 
foregone age, secured with huge clasps, and, after 
having read a few verses, he gave us a short prayer. 
This, he told me afterwards, was not his constant 
custom, except on Sundays, but that it was the an- 
niversary of his wedding day. On the subject of 
manufacture, in which he was partly engaged, he 
assured me he would give me every information the 
next morning. But this subject I must defer for the 
Present, 





THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 


, As we hopefully anticipated last week, the account 
in the Liverpool papers, announcing the death of all 
the commanders on this ill-fated Expedition, turns 
out to be incorrect. Capt. William Allen is con- 
valescent, and Capt. Trotter arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday last, still suffering, however, from the attacks 





of ague. The following is a copy of the despatch, | 
written by Captain Trotter, at Fernando Po, but | 
brought by him to Liverpool, and forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty :— 
Her Majesty's steam-vessel Albert, Clarence-cove, 
Fernando-Po, Oct. 25, 1841. 

Sir,—My last letter to you, dated the 18th of 
September, from the confluence of the Niger and 
Tchadda, would acquaint the Lords Commissioners 
of the Admiralty that fever had broken out on 
board the vessels of the Expedition, and that I had 
found it necessary to despatch the Soudan to the sea 
with all the cases the surgeons deemed to require a 
change of climate, directing Lieutenant Fishbourne 
to take charge of her, in the ab of Commander 
Bird Alien, engaged in his duty as commissioner. 
I also informed their Lordships in the same letter 
that the Albert was about to proceed up the Niger 
and the Wilberforce up the Tchadda, in prosecution 
of the objects of the mission. After the departure 
of the Soudan, however, two of the engineers of the 
Wilberforce were taken ill, and the crew had become 
so weakened by an increased number of cases of 
fever, that Commander William Allen found it im- 
possible to proceed up the Tchadda, and I accordingly 
ordered him to take his vessel forthwith to the sea, 
and, if necessary, on to Ascension. As there was 
still an engineer quite well on board the Albert, and 
another convalescent, and I considered the ship in 
other respects quite able to continue longer up the 
river; and as Dr. M‘William, the surgeon, thought 
the fever, when we reached higher up the stream, 
might probably assume a milder character, and the 
change of air might soon restore the patients still 
remaining on board, who were not desirous of going 
in the Wilberforce to the sea; and it being of im- 
portance to reach Rabbah this year, to finish the 
chain of treaties with chiefs on the banks of the Niger, 
I deemed it my duty to try the experiment, and 
accordingly I weighed at the same time with the 
Wilberforce, on the 21st of September, and the Albert 
proceeded up the river while she moved down. The 
cases of sickness, however, continued to increase, till 
at length, when we got to Egga, on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, the only remaining engineer was taken ill, 
and no officers, excepting Dr. M*William, Mr. 
Willie, mate, and myself, were free from fever. We 
continued wooding and preparing to return down the 
river till the 4th of October, when I was myself 
seized with fever, and Mr. Willie a day or two after- 
wards. On the 5th of October Mr. Willie weighed 
and dropped down the river, but was soon prevented 
by sickness from carrying on duty ; and Dr. M‘Wil- 
liam, assisted by only one white seaman, lately re- 
covered from fever, took charge of the vessel, not 
thinking it right, in my state of fever, to report Mr. 
Willie's illness. From want of engineers we should 
have had to drop down the whole length of the river 
without steam, had not Dr. Stanger, the geologist, in 
the most spirited manner, after consulting Tredgold’s 
work on steam, and getting some little instruction 
from the convalescent engineer, undertaken to work 
the engine himself. The heat of the engine-room 
affected the engineer so much as to throw him back 
in his convalescence, and prevent him rendering any 
further assistance; but Dr. Stanger took the vessel 
safely below Eboe without anything going wrong 
with the machinery, while Dr. M‘ William, in addition 
to his enormous press of duty as a medical officer, 
conducted the ship down the river in the most able 
and judicious manner. I may here remark, that the 
Doctor steered the ship entirely by Commander 
William Allen’s excellent chart of the Niger, of the 
correctness of which we had a good opportunity of 
judging on ascending the river, and which proved 
eminently useful on the passage down; and Mr. 
Brown, clerk, a native of Africa, who had been up the 
river before, also rendered him considerable assis- 
tance in the pilotage. 

When about 100 miles from the sea, Captain 
Becroft happily made his appearance in the Aithiope 
steamer, having been requested to ascend the river 
and communicate with us by Commander William 
Allen of the Wilberforce ; and it was really a pro- 
vidential mercy that he arrived when he did, for had 
any accident, however trivial, happened to the 
engines, they could not have been worked any longer, 
as Dr. Stanger had no knowledge of the manner of 








rectifying it. Fever still prevented my going on deck, 


and there was no executive oificer to take the vessel 
over the bar, and only one convalescent sailor doing 
duty, and no black sailor who could properly take 
the helm. Capt. Becroft, however, came on board 
with an engineer, and not only took the vessel over 
the bar, but brought her all the way across to this 
anchorage (a distance of 160 miles), where we arrived 
in safety on the 17th inst. The assistance rendered 
by Capt. Becroft, independent of the services of 
his vessel, the £thiope, was, I can assure their 
Lordships, almost indispensable to the safety of the 
Albert. * * 

The morning after our arrival here, the sick were 
all landed in comfortable quarters, provided for the 
officers and men in the most kind and prompt manner 
by the agent of the West African Company ; and we 
have reason to believe the climate to be healthy for the 
present. The air is cooler than the Niger by about 
12 degrees. I omitted to mention that off the bar 
of the Nun we met the Soudan, about to re-ascend 
the river, under charge of Lieut. Strange, in the 
absence of Lieut. Fishbourne, who had been sent 
sick to Ascension. She was in a very inefficient 
state, and returned with us to this anchorage. Mr. 
Strange is at present in charge of the Albert, as 
well as the Soudan, the officers of this ship of 
every rank being in sick quarters, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Mouat, assistant clerk, doing duty at 
the hospital. 

[Capt. Trotter here proceeds to report on the 
state of health of the surviving officers, and to 
recommend to the consideration of their Lordships, 
the services of individuals, and the meritorious con- 
duct of all. He then gives some particulars of the 
return voyage of the Soudan, which have in sub- 
stance already appeared, (see ante, p. 67,) and pro- 
ceeds as follows :] 

I call the disease the “river fever,” because the 
surgeons report it to be of a nature that is not treated 
of in any work on the subject, and it has such pecu- 
liarities as they appear never before to have witnessed 
either in African or West Indian fever. * * The 
number of deaths that has happened after the vessels 
got through the Delta, until the sailing of the Wil- 
berforce hence for Ascension, is shown in the inclosed 

aper. I have no exact return of the number taken 
ill in the Wilberforce, but I believe it may be stated 
that only five white persons escaped the fever in that 
vessel, whilst there are only four who have not been 
attacked in the Albert up to the present time, and 
no white person in the Soudan escaped it; and when 
I add, that Dr. M‘William is of opinion that few, if 
any, will be fit to return to the coast of Africa who 
have had the fever, and that every lieutenant except- 
ing Mr. Strange, all the medical officers but Dr. 
Pritchett and Mr. Thompson, (it is doubtful yet 
whether Dr. M‘William has the river fever or not), 
all the mates, masters, second masters, and clerks, 
the whole of the engineers and stokers of the Expe- 
dition, and the gunner of the Albert (the only vessel 
that has an officer of that rank), have been attack- 
ed, their Lordships will be able to form an idea of 
the paralyzed state of the steam-vessels. It will be 
impossible for me to inform their Lordships as to 
the efficiency of the Expedition for future upera- 
tions until I can get to Ascension. I may, however, ob- 
serve, that it wil! be found scarcely possible to officer 
and man more than one of the steam-vessels, unless 
assistance be sent from England, or obtained from 
the strength of the African squadron. . As the thiope 
will probably go home in April next, I have obtained 
the promise of Capt. Becroft to leave his surgeon 
behind, if he can be spared, who would take an 
acting order as assistant surgeon, and willingly go up 
the Niger again, and if he can spare his black engi- 
neer also he will endeavour to induce him to remain 
out with the view of joining the Expedition. Could 
their Lordships obtain assistant-surgeons and black 
engineers in England to volunteer for the Expedition 
it would be most desirable, as it is quite a contingency 
our obtaining the individuals alluded to belonging to 
the Zthiope. Dr. M*William is quite of opinion, 
as far as he can judge, that the Niger is not fit for 
white constitutions, and I shall take care to keep this 
in view when making arrangements at Ascension, 80 
that the fewest possible number of white men may be 
continued in the steam-vessels. Capt. Becroft, whose 
knowledge of the river exceeds that of any other 
person, is of opinion (and I quite concur with him 
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on the subject) that the Niger should not be entered 
before the beginning of July, as it is doubtful whether 
the river will have sufficiently risen to insure the 
passage up without detention, so that their Lordships 
may calculate upon the Albert and Wilberforce re- 


maining at Ascension till the Ist of June. It will 
be necessary for one steam-vessel to go up the Niger 
next year, as I left the Amelia tender at the conflu- 
ence of the Niger and the Tchadda, for the protection 
of the people of the model farm. Not thinking it right 
to leave up the river any white person after the fatal 
sickness we had experienced, I placed the vessel in 
charge of a trustworthy black, with twelve other 
natives of Africa under him, all intelligent steady 
men. Their Lordships will remember that they gave 
permission for the utensils of the model farm to be 
carried out by the Expedition, which were landed at 
the desire of Mr. Can, the superintendent, at a spot 
which he selected for the site of the farm, situated 
immediately opposite to the confluence ; and as Mr. 
Can made a request for naval protection to his people 
in the absence of the steamers, which I considered 
very reasonable, I obtained volunteers to remain 
there in the Amelia before the Albert went to Egga; 
and on my return to the confluence I was too ill to 
do duty, but Dr. M‘William, at my desire, sent nine 
months’ provisions on board, and cowries were left to 
buy several months’ more. In our distressed state it 
would have been impossible to tow the Amelia down 
the river, but, independently of that consideration, it 
was, I conceive, necessary to leave a vessel for the 
protection of the farm people. It is also very desir- 
able that a vessel should get up to Rabbah, if possible, 
next year, not only to complete a series of treaties 
which have been already commenced, but to show 
the people of Rabbah that a man-of-war can get up 
to their town; and the presence of one of Her 
Majesty’s vessels there might, I conceive, have a 
beneficial effect in their future treatment of the Nufi 
nation, whom we found much oppressed by the 
Felatahs, and also tend much to the extinction of the 
slave trade in the upper part of the Niger. This, 
however, cannot be determined upon till I meet my 
brother commissioners at Ascension. Should only 
one of the steamers ascend the Niger next year, I 
would prefer one of the larger ones to be selected, 
from their superior velocity and stowage. * * I may 
state, for their Lordships’ information, that the Albert 
and Wilberforce could not proceed to England with 
safety excepting in the summer months, and I con- 
sider the Soudan as quite incapable of returning to 
Europe at all. * * Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 
your most obedient servant, 
H. D. Trorrer, Captain. 
The following are the names of officers and men of the 
Niger Expedition who have died between the Ist of Sep- 
tember 1841 (the time of the vessels getting through the 
Delta of the Niger, on the passage up, and of the first 
breaking out of the “river fever” on board the Soudan,) 
and the 25th of October, 1841. The list does not include any 
who may have died on the passage to Ascension in the Dol- 
phin or Wilberforce :— 
Her Majesty's Steam-Vessels Albert, Wilberforce, and 
Soudan. 
NAMES. 

ALBERT— 

F. D. Nightingale 

G. B. Harvey 

W. C, Willie .. 

Albion Lodge .. 

John Peglar ... 

George Powell... 

John Burgess 


RANK. 


Assistant-surgeon. 
Acting-master. 
.-Mate. 

. Second engineer. 





James Robertson 


oecoes Stoker. 
Ship’s cook. 
George Symes.......... Caulker. 
Robert Millward ...... Purser’s steward. 
Lewis J. Wolfe ........ Seamen's schoolmaster. 
WILBERFoRCE— 
Cyrus Wakeham ...... Purser. 
— Kneebone ........../ A. B. 
— Rablin ............. Sapper. 
— Fitzgerald .......... Stoker. 
Soupan— 4 
Bird Allen .........+5- Commander. 
W. B. Marshall ........ Acting- surgeon. 
Hi. Coleman .....ccccece Assistant-surgeon. 
N. Waters ....... ++++-Clerk in charge. 
W. Levinge ....ceseceee Captain's steward, 
James Thomas ........Carpenter’s crew. 
Christopher Bigley ....Stoker. 
William Kingdon .,....Seamen’s schoolmaster. 


H. D. TROTTER, Captain. 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

As we intimated last week, invitations were for- 
warded to Baron von Humboldt by the officers of 
the Royal and the Royal Geographical Societies, in- 
viting this distinguished traveller to a public dinner. 
The Baron, while he acknowledges himself deeply 
sensible of the honour thus intended, and thanks his 
scientific friends for this manifestation of kindness, 
has expressed his regret that he is compelled to 
decline the invitation, as the visit of His Majesty the 
King of Prussia, to whom he wished to devote all 
his time and attention, is necessarily limited to a few 
days. At the close of the meeting of the Geogra- 
phical Society on Monday, Mr. Murchison alluded to 
these circumstances, and stated that since the project 
had been talked of, he had received letters from 
admirers of the great traveller, in Ireland, Scot- 
land, and distant parts, who were anxious to attend 
and do honour to him. 


Many of our readers must have heard of the 
Franklin Press—the Press at which the philosopher 
laboured asa pressman in 1726, when he first came 
to London. In 1768, when he arrived in this country 
as agent for Massachusetts, he visited the old printing- 
office, and, addressing the men then working at the 
press, he said, “ Come, my friends, we will drink to- 
gether. It is now forty years since I worked like 
you at this Press as a journeyman-printer—be you 
industrious as I have been, and you will, as I have 
done, reap the reward of it.” This Press, a sort 
of venerated relic in the trade, became at length, 
by descent and purchase, the property of Messrs. 
Harrild. The circumstance, incidentally mentioned 
in the Atheneum (No. 543), led many persons to 
visit the warehouse of Messrs. Harrild; among 
others Mr. J. B. Murray, of New York, who ex- 
pressed an anxious wish that it should be pre- 
served in the Museum of the Philadelphia Phi- 
losophical Society. To this proposition the Messrs. 
Harrild gave a willing assent, on condition that.a 
donation should be made to the Printers’ Pension 
Society. Subsequently the Press was presented un- 
conditionally to Mr. Murray, and by him to the 
Philosophical Society, But anxious to carry into 
effect the benevolent intentions of the Messrs. Har- 
rild, Mr. Murray resolved to exhibit it at Liverpool, 
where it had arrived en route for America, and the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neile consented to deliver a lecture 
on the Life of Franklin. The result was a clear 
balance of 1502. 9s. 4d., which the Messrs. Harrild 
have invested in the funds, in aid of an endowment 
for one disabled printer, to be called “ The Franklin 
Pensioner.” Thus, as was observed by Mr. Murray, 
* each country will be put in possession of a new me- 
morial of Franklin: America of her citizen’s Press,and 
England of an endowment bearing his name; directly 
resulting from the fact of his having worked at an 
English press; and in accordance with his benevo- 
lent and provident disposition.” In furtherance of 
this object, the Lecture has been published, illus- 
trated by a drawing of the Press, and a fac-simile of 
a letter addressed by Franklin to the Rev. George 
Whitfield, respecting the proposed colonization of 
Ohio. The proceeds are of course destined to the 
like purpose, and subscriptions are earnestly re- 
quested: they will not, we should hope, be asked for 
in vain. The history of this Press and the proposed 
endowment has in it something of romance, and yet 
it works out to a benevolent result, strictly in agree- 
ment with the practical and provident teachings of the 
Philosopher. 


The Annual General Meeting of the members of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, was held on 
Tuesday, when the medals awarded in November 
last, (see No. 735,) for papers of merit read at the 
meetings during the past session, were presented. The 
Report of the Council upon the proceedings of the 
past year, and the finances of the Institution, was then 
read. The following members of council were elected. 
James Walker, President,—William Cubitt, Bryan 
Donkin, Joshua Field, Henry R. Palmer, Vice Pre- 
sidents,—-George Lowe, John Macneill, James M. 





Simpson, Thomas Wicksteed, Wm. Tierney Clark, 
George Rennie, John Taylor, Frederick Braithwaite, 
William Cubitt. 
papers to be read at the next meeting, and then ad- 
dressed the members, especially those who aspired 





Rendel, Samuel Seaward, Robert Sibley, James ' 


The President announced the | 
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to join the profession, and recommended more 
plication to the practical parts of engineeri in 
order to the more correct use of theory. He jn. 
stanced the recent engineering appointments to the 
colonies ; and certainly in foreign countries, where 
artizans must be created, the engineer is called upon 
to possess more practical knowledge than in this coun. 
try, where intelligent contractors save him much of 
the details of the work. Here the master-mind con. 
ceives an idea, and ready instruments are found to 
carry it out ; but there the same mind must originate 
the plan and give the details of execution. 

A project is on foot for the formation of a Society 
to be called the “Society for the promotion of the 
Metropolitan Improvements.” The immediate ob. 
jects of theSociety are: 1.—To urge uponthe Govern. 
ment the propriety of acting upon the report of the 
Committee of the House of Commons of 1839, in. 
stead of carrying into effect the mutilated plans 
adopted on the ground of economy by the Committee 
of 1840. 2.—To induce Government to undertake 
a survey of London and the whole of the surrounding 
district, with a view to a connected and comprehen. 
sive plan for the improvement of the metropolis and 
its suburbs ;—embracing the new lines of communi. 
tion that require to be formed between quarters of 
the town now separated by a labyrinth of lanes and 
alleys,—the open spaces needed for health and reere. 
ation,—the main sewers that should be constructed 
in low and‘crowded neighbourhoods now without any 
effectual drainage, and the most practicable mode of 
forming a quay or road-way along the banks of the 
Thames. 3.—To discuss the merits of any plans of 
metropolitan improvement that may be submitted to 
the House of Commons, and when a comprehensive 
plan worthy of a capital, which it is no exaggeration 
to say is in extent and influence the first city in the 
world, has received the approbation of the House, to 
promote its adoption. There can be no doubt that 
the subject is one of great public interest, and that 
had some such comprehensive plan been adopted 
fifty years since, one-half the money since expended 
might have been saved, and London greatly improved, 
so far as affects the health and accommodation of its 
inhabitants. I< does not at all follow that when 
such a plan is determined on, it must forthwith be 
carried into execution—but rather that all future ex- 
penditure should be directed to the object. The 
completion, however, of the plan itself is not so 
visionary and distant a speculation as might be at 
first supposed. In an article on “ Metropolitan Im- 
provements” in the Westminster Review (No. 71), 
the subject is very fully considered, and it is there 
shown, that a rate of only sixpence on the rental of 
the metropolis and the suburban districts, would 
produce nearly 200,000/. perannum. Now if such 
rate was charged as a landlord’s tax, it would, in our 
opinion, be cheerfully paid; and in three or four 
years we should have accomplished all that is at 
present contemplated. 

We are sorry to have to announce the death of 
that excellent pantomimic artist, Mr. Ducrow, in his 
fifty-fourth year. It appears that he never entirely re- 
covered from the shock caused by the destruction of 
his theatre. In the annals of horsemanship, his name 
will be as celebrated as that of, Taglioni in the 
chronicle of dancing. 

Piratical reprinting goes on thrivingly in Bel- 
gium, as our booksellers will find out to their cost, 
when the pirates, acting on the suggestion of King 
Leopold, turn their attention to English works, and 
the supply of the American and colonial market. 
Thus we learn that one Belgian company is now sell- 
ing for 1 fr. 40c., a work of M. de Balzac which sells 
in Paris for 7 fr. 50c. There are 2,000 subscribers to 
the works issued by this company, and each receives 
a volume every week, at the price of 70c. Another 
company is publishing, under the title of Trésor His- 
torique, the best works of French contemporary his- 
torians, at 1 fr. 25c. for the octavo volume—Thiers’s 
History of the Revolution, which sells for 40%. or 
50 fr. at Paris, is sold by the company in question 
for. 12 fr. 50c., and it is illustrated with ten litho- 
graphic portraits. This work has returned a profit of 





























| 2,500 fr. in ten weeks. The historical works of De 


Barante, Mignet, and Villemain have been equally 
successful. At present, nine-tenths of this trade is 
confined to the re-issue of French works, and such 
re-issues are, we regret to say, the common stock-in- 
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trade of but too many of the foreign booksellers in 
on. It is a fact that French works of great 
interest have been obtained, sheet by sheet, from the 
rinters’ journeymen, so that the printing has gone 
ue simultaneously in Paris and Brussels, and the 
London market been fully supplied, even before a 
single copy of the genuine edition had arrived. Our 
London publishers will soon begin to suffer from the 
effects of this system, and it would be more liberal 
and just, if, instead of waiting until they are them- 
selves robbed, they were at once to denounce the 
robbers, and enter into an engagement neither to sell 
nor supply, nor trade with any one who sells or sup- 
plies, any work published in Belgium, of which a 
copyright exists in France or elsewhere. 

The architectural labours and ornamented decora- 
tions of the new constructions at the Palais des Pairs, 
in the Luxembourg, are now finished, with the excep- 
tion of the monumental and allegorical paintings of 
the vault of the grand hall of the Assembly; to give 
the artists time for completing which, the Peers have 
consented to postpone entering on their new place 
of meeting till the middle of February. 

Rossini’s Stabat seems doomed to furnish as much 
matter of contention to lawyers as of controversy to 
critics) Not only is there a trial pending between 
two rival publishers touching its property,—diversi- 
fied by the incident of one contending party, M. 
Schlesinger, being assaulted on leaving the court, 
by a Sieur Massé, shopman of the other,—but M. 
Pillet, of the Académie Royale, raises up his voice 
to regulate the performance of said Stabat at the 
Italian Opera. There is, it appears, a compact be- 
tween the two theatres as to the number of per- 
formances to be given at each, and M. Pillet chooses | 
to consider these morning concerts as equivalent to | 
evening operatic representations. They order these | 
things amusingly in France! The Gazette Musi- | 
cale, in its report of the trial alluded to, gives also | 
Rossini’s last bon-mot. On being pressed again to | 





write for the French stage, “ Yes,” said he, * I may 
return—but not till the sabbath of the Jews is over :” 
M. Meyerbeer and M. Halévy, the reigning com- 
posers, being both, if we mistake not, of the Jewish 


persuasion. 

The Minister of the Interior hs commissioned M. 
Alaux to paint four full-length portraits, and three 
historical pictures, for the decoration of the grand 
Chamber of the Cour des Comptes in the new 
Palace on the Quai d’Orsay. The portraits are to 
be those of l"Hopital, Etienne Pasquier, Nicolai, and 
Colbert. The first picture is to represent the found- 
ing of the Chambre des Comptes by St. Louis; the 
second, the founding of the Cour des Comptes by 
the Emperor Napoleon; and the third, Louis 
Philippe ordering that all the reports addressed to 
the King by the Cour des Comptes should be pub- 
lished. He has also issued an ordonnance, in con- 
formity with the report of the Minister of Public 
Instruction, authorizing the erection of a monument 
to the celebrated physician Bichat, in the town of 
Bourg, in which he commenced his studies. 

M. de Sismondi has been appointed a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honour; and the King of Hol- 
land has conferred the decoration of the Oaken 
Crown on Messrs. Meyerbeer, Halévy, and Fro- 
mental. 





ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Dec. 16.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair.— 
J.J. Bennett, Esq. was elected a Fellow. 

The following papers were read, viz.:— 

Papers from the several Magnetic Observatories 
established in India, addressed to the Secretary of 
the Royal Society, by direction of the Honourable 
East India Company.’ 

*On a Calculating Machine,’ by the Rev. H. Mose- 
ley, M.A.—The object which ‘the author proposes to 
accomplish in the construction of this machine, is to 
determine mechanically the products, quotients, loga- 
ithms, squares, and other powers of the natural 
numbers, by means of combinations of greater sim- 
Plicity than have hitherto been applied to the pur- 
poses of mechanical calculation. The paper was 
accompanied by a figure illustrating the principle of 





the machine, but not representing the mechanical 


details of its construction. An outline is then given 
of the essential parts of the instrument, and of the 
theory of their operation. 

Jan. 6.—Lieut.-Col. Sykes, V.P., in the chair— 
Lieut. T. J. Newbold wag elected a Fellow. 

The reading of a paper entitled, ‘On Fibre,’ by 
M. Barry, M.D., was resumed and concluded. 





GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 24..-W. R. Hamilton, Esq., President, in 
the chair. 

1. A letter was read from Colonel Chesney, stating 
that he had received a letter from Colonel Alderson, 
of the Engineers, mentioning the interesting fact, that 
a line of levels has, by Lieut. Symonds, of the same 
corps, been carried from Jaffa to the Dead Sea. The 
work is said to have come out admirably, and the 
result is, that the Dead Sea is 1,607 feet lower than 
the highest house in Jaffa, which, from the height of 
Jaffa above the Mediterranean, leaves a difference 
of 1,400 feet between the two seas. 

2. Extract of a letter from Capt. W. C. Symonds, 
dated Auckland, 4th of Qctober, 1841. Capt. 
Symonds had at length succeeded in making his way 
to the interior of the northern island of New Zealand, 
and was preparing a chart, a short detail of his 
observations, and a vocabulary of nearly 3,000 words, 
which, when completed, he would forward to the 
Geographical Society. He had traced the Waipa 
and aicato rivers to their sources, as also the 
Thames, ascertained the! sources of the Wanganui 
and Manewatu rivers, which flow into Cook’s 
Straits, visited the twenty lakes, which occupy a 
great portion of the central and north-east part of the 
island, and ultimately inspected the chain of hot 
springs which runs across the island in a line from 
Mount Edgecomb, in the Bay of Plenty, and nearly 
south-west to Mount Egmont on the western 
coast. He says he had found the natives very differ- 
ent from what they are represented at home. Where 
they have had no previous intimate communication 
with Europeans, they receive the traveller uniformly 
well,—though he cannot say so much for those who 
have adopted some of the worst of our customs, 
They are fickle and captious, and consequently very 
difficult to deal with. In their fits of anger they 
would rob, but never attack the person of a European; 
and if they are avaricious and grinding in their bar- 
gains with any one possessing property, they are 
always hospitable and kind where one is utterly des- 
titute. “I have never,” adds the Captain, “ per- 
formed a journey yet, that I have not, on my return, 
been obliged to carry a load myself, besides leaving 
many useful articles behind, in consequence of not 
being able to get a sufficient number of natives to 
carry them.” 

3. A paper was read from Sir James Alexander, 
being the Memoir of a map of the country west of 
the Rocky Mountains. From this paper it appears, 
that the American Fur Company has no ports to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, The Hudson's Bay 
Company have the entire range of the waters of the 
Columbia, from the 54th parallel, the Russian boun- 
dary, and south towards California. The American 
Fur Company now confine their enterprises to the 
Rocky Mountains, and east of them. “An Anglo- 
Saxon colony,” says Sir James Alexander, “ might 
attain great prosperity on the north bank of the 
Columbia, when friendly relations are, established 
with China.” It appears from information received 
from Mr. Thompson, agent of the British North 
West Company, that the Mountains about the Flat 
Head river attain the immense elevation of 25,000 
feet. The buffalo, it seems, never goes westward of 
the Rocky Mountains. East of the Trois Tétons the 
Big-horn river, in lat. 44°, runs forty miles through 
the mountains, the gap but just wide enough for the 
river, with a few exceptions, whilst precipices of 1,000 
feet inclose it on both sides. In 1826, J. S. Smith 
and J. Bridges, fur traders, passed through on a raft, 
and Mr. Ashley constructed here skin boats, and em- 
barked his furs for St. Louis. South of the Trois 
Tétons, in about lat. 42°, is the notch in the Rocky 
Mountains recently discovered, (along the bank of 
the “Sweet Water,” a branch of the North Platte,) 
through which a waggon could be driven to the Paci- 
fic. This is a most important and valuable opening. 
According to the trappers of S'* Fé, the country from 
the Colorado to the Arkansas and Platte, is very 





mountainous, and the valleys small. Here also they 
report the existence of a tribe supposed to be the last 
Welsh colony, and on this subject Sir James gives a 
curious account, from the affidavit of a Welsh 
minister, Mr. Morgan Jones, of the manner in which 
the discovery was made. Mr. Bartlett, in whose 
possession the affidavit is, has just sent a very inter- 
esting memoir of 250 closely written pages on this 
lost colony to the Society of Northern Antiquaries 
at Copenhagen, a copy of which will be forwarded 
to the Royal Geographical Society. 

4. The next paper read was, some desultory re- 
marks upon three wandering tribes of Asia Minor, 
which have hitherto been termed Turkomans. These 
tribes are the Legbeys, the Turkomans, and the 
Yoorucks, 

A paper was also read, being a letter addressed 
to the President of the Society by the Chevalier 
de Paravay, on the following three subjects; the 
Plateau of Pamer, the Kafirs of Pamer, and on 
figures of the Indian Boudha, found at Uxmal in 
Yucatan. 





ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

Jan, 15.—The Right Honourable Sir Alexander 
Johnston, in the chair. 

A paper, by Lieut. Newbold, ‘On the Hindu Pro- 
cesses followed in quarrying and polishing Granite,’ 
was read by the Secretary.—The most usual mode 
followed in India, is to employ the agency of fire. 
In this process, the granite rock is covered with dry 
bushes of the various acacias common on the plains, 
which are then fired, and kept burning until quite 
consumed, The intense heat causes a separation or 
exfoliation of the granite, to the depth, perhaps, of 
24 inches, in the centre of the fire, but gradually 
thinning off towards the edges. The piece thus ex- 
foliated is then detached, by driving in small iron 
wedges at the extremities, and is finally raised by a 
powerful lever. Sometimes the rock proves more re- 
fractory than usual, and then it is customary to pour 
cold water upon it when hot, or to drop on the 
surface a heavy boulder of greenstone or granite, 
When blocks are required for statuary or mill stones, 
or for any other purpose where greater thickness 
than one or two feet is requisite, another process is 
followed, precisely similar to that employed by the 
ancient Egyptians in quarrying the granite of Syene. 
A great number of holes, an inch square, and of 
different depths, according to the size of the block 
wanted, are bored in the rock, close to each other, 
forming a connected chain around the piece to be 
detached. Each hole is then fitted with an iron 
wedge, and the whole are simultaneously and unre- 
mittingly struck with iron hammers, until their united 
force overcomes the adhesion of the block, The 
chisels used in piercing the holes, are kept cool, by 
pouring water upon them while working, as is done 
in Europe. When long and thinner slabs are re- 
quired for bridges, pavements, lintels, &c., a third 
process is employed, combining the principles of the 
two former. The rock is heated, as in the first mode, 
and the separation is completed by driving wedges 
into a chain of holes, as in the second. In this way, 
Lieut. Newbold has seen blocks of 80 feet in length 
separated. He also observed, that the Hindus take 
advantage of the calorific action of the sun’s rays, in 
promoting the separation of the granite slabs; and 
that they, therefore, select the hot season for their 
work. He found the temperature of a rock at De- 
wanconda to be 1204°, while that of the surrounding 
air was only 100° in the sun, and 95}° in the shade. 
Sometimes they pour cold water into the clefts made 
by the wedges, which greatly hastens the separation 
of the block. The polish given to Indian granites, 
is at least equal to what is found in Egypt; and good 
specimens may be seen in the Mausolea of Golconda, 
at Bejanugger, Galberga, and many other places in 
the peninsula. To effect this beautiful polish, two 
processes are followed. When a flat surface is re- 
quired, the granite is slightly smoothed and flattened 
by an iron tool ; and is then rubbed with a large and 
heavy block of granite, hollowed on its under surface, 
and having the hollow filled up by a mixture of lac 
and corrundum. The mixture adheres strongly to 
the stone, which is tightly fixed between two rods, 
The extremities of these rods form the handles 
for two workmen, who draw the stone backwards 
and forwards over the block to be polished, occa- 
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sionally throwing water on the surface to prevent the 
lac from melting. When the piece to be polished is 
of a more varied form, as a cornice or moulding, or 
figure, a piece of wood, with the corrundum mixture, 
oreven a lump of the mixture alone, is used instead 
of the granite polisher. Any one who has seen the 
process, will be strongly reminded of it by the paint- 
ings at Thebes, representing sculptors polishing a 
statue, which are copied by Rossellini,and in Wil- 
kinson’s * Ancient Egyptians.’ Lieut. Newbold 
mentioned a remarkable fact connected with the 
granite of India ; that much of it was in the form of 
spheroids and bosses, having a concentric laminar 
structure, like the coats of an onion, which fre- 
quently exfoliated by the action of the air, throwing 
off curved laminz of very varied magnitude. This 
exfoliation of mountain masses, produces some of the 
most picturesque features of the Indian landscape. 
It is the cause of its singular dome-shaped mountains 
and mamillary masses, crowned with tors which 
would in England be considered Druidical. Rough 
sketches of some of these, from Bellary and Baya- 
gudda, were shown to the meeting, strongly resem- 
bling the Cheese-wring and Logan stones, so well 
known in Cornwall. The paper concluded with 
some account of the uses to which granite is ap- 
plied in India; and a brief notice of the colossal 
temples and figures, and of the pillars, obelisks, 
and bridges of this material existing throughout the 
peninsula. 





Horticutturat Socrery.—Jan. 11.—R. W. Bar- 
chard, Esq. in the chair.—A paper ‘ On the Cultiva- 
tion of Grapes on Flued Walls in the open Air in 
Scotland,’ by Mr. G. Shiells, gardener to Lord 
Blantyre, was read. This paper was written at the 
request of the Horticultural Society, in consequence 
of Mr. Shiells sending, in October last (see No. 
730), some perfectly ripened and well-coloured 
Black Hamburgh Grapes. W. H. Storey, Esq. ex- 
hibited two seedling Epacrises ; to one named Carn- 
umbrata a Banksian medal was awarded. Mr. B. 
Fielder, gardener to W. Linwood, Esq., exhibited 
cut specimens of Denbrobium speciosum (Showy Den- 
drobium) ; the flowers were in great beauty, and had 
no doubt been produced by keeping the plant during 
the summer in a cool greenhouse, and afterwards 
placing it in a high temperature: a Banksian medal 
was given for this. J. Bateman, Esq. sent a spike 
of a new Oncidium related to Cavendishianum ; the 
flowers are very large and yellow, and have a brown 
mark on their margins, which probably, if the blos- 
soms were produced in the summer, would be richer 
and more conspicuous; a Banksian medal was 
awarded for it. From C, B. Warner, Esq. was a 
single blossom of a new Habranthus from South 
America ; it was of a rich vermillion colour, more 
brilliant and larger than any of its congeners; a 
Banksian medal was given for it. There were two 
good Pines, one, a Providence, weighing 5 1b. 2 0z., 
and the other, an Enville, weighing 4b. 7 0z., from 
Mr. Bisset, gardener to Sir T. Williams, of Burwood 
House, Cobham; to these a Banksian medal was 
awarded. A certificate was given for three from Mr. 
Hatch, gardener to P. J. Miles, Esq. Leigh Court, 
Bristol ; one was a Queen, weighing 3 Ib. 8 0z., and 
the others were Envilles, weighing respectively 
3 Ib. 9 oz. and 3 Ib. 4.0z. Mr. E. Beck exhibited 
aslate tub for large Orange-trees, which, from the 
durability of the material, is an improvement upon 
wooden boxes; and also some slate pots, which he 
thinks for some plants, such as Pelargoniums, will 
answer better than porous ones, as there will be no 
evaporation from the sides; a Pelargonium and a 


Calceolaria, growing in slate pots, were exhibited. 





Linyean Socrety.—Jan. 18.—Robert Brown, 
Esq. in the chair.—The resolutions of the Council 
on the appointment of a Librarian, in the room of 
the late Prof. David Don, were laid before the meet- 
ing. ‘Two candidates for the vacant office were an- 
nounced, Dr. Leman and Mr. Kippist. The election 
will take place on the 15th of February, and the 
ballot will be open from half-past seven o'clock to 
nine in the evening. The chairman announced the 
loss the Society had sustained in the death of Mr. 
Lambert, one of the founders of the Society. In 
consequence, the meeting was adjourned, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 

CONTEMPORARY MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 
FELIX MENDELSSOHN BARTHOLDY. 

Were precedence in a gallery of musical portraits 
to be determined according to the vivid colours and 
marked forms possessed by its subjects, the composer 
whose ‘ Dix-sept Variations Serieuses pour le Piano- 
forte,’ Op. 54, published by Ewer, bring him under 
notice, would claim of right—as he here takes by ac- 
cident—a prominent place. : 

There is significance in the title before us. All 
those who fly to * Variations,”as “ something contain- 
ing a tune,” and thus more engaging than the musty 
sonatas of Clementi and Dussek, by which their mo- 
thers were tortured in their school days,—who asso- 
ciate the word with the glittering embroideries wrought 
upon the Opera melodies of the hour by Herz and 
Czerny, will be apt to escape from Goethe’s friend and 
Zelter’s pupil on this occasion. Indeed, we suspect 
that—forgetting his delicious *‘ Lieder ohne worte,’ at 
once highly finished gems and delicate trifles,—-many 

in England will be disposed to regard a new work by 
Mendelssohn with respect, rather than desire for im- 
mediate intimacy. Truth to say, they are right in 
so doing; since there is no utterance of the master 
but will give them greater trouble in thinking, as well 
as in playing, than is acceptable to the million. 
Neither are Mendelssohn’s compositions peculiarly 
calculated to engage those who love the piano for 
the sake of pianism. A few delicate trifles apart, 
either the organ or the orchestra seems to be always 
uppermost in his mind when composing. Few of the 
rich and flowing melodies seductive to the expressive 
finger, such as vein Hummel’s better works,—few of 
the sparkling and spirited flourishes, so tempting to 
an executant, vigorous as well as delicate such as 
enchain thought to thought in the compositions of 
Moscheles,—are to be encountered in Mendelssohn’s 
pianoforte quartetts, or scherzi, or concertos. Melody 
there is; but it is such as suggests, or might have 
been suggested, by remembrance of oboe, horn, or 
clarinet, in place of exclusively belonging to the in- 
strument for which it is written: sparkle and spirit 
enough, but these, again, are more apt to take the 
generic forms of harp or organ,—the scattered or the 
resolved chord,—than any of those shapes in which 
Fancy can so well turn the “ dainty devices” of the 
piano to happy account. In Mendelssohn’s music a 
noble simplicity of design—all episodical introduc- 
tions rejected—seems to bespeak a spirit akin to that 
of the Bendemanns and the Overbecks of the Modern 
Antique German school of painting. Like them, his 
disdain of meretricious expression may at times mis- 
lead him into a partial fatness,—his aspirings after 
breadth of outline may not always be accompanied 
with the requisite originality of idea; but in the 
musician’s, as in the painter’s works, there must be 
recognized the same high-toned indifference to the 
humours of the passing crowd—the same resolution 
to assert thoughts as superior to conventions; and 
hence, the same promise of a fame, which may be 
select, but which must be as salutary in its influences 
as enduring. 

Yet though Mendelssohn appears, by choice and 
nature, to throw himself back upon the company of 
Bach and Handel, rather than into the noisy arena of 
modern competition ; it is by no means so certain that 
some of the newest and most eagerly adopted modes 
of piano-forte composition, might not be referred 
to him as originator. The accompanied melody, 
which is the mainspring of all Thalberg’s effects, 
though used at an earlier period by Weber, is, if we 
mistake not, first seen in its modern and attractive 
form, in some of Mendelssohn's works. At all events, 
a more brilliant example of its legitimate use does 





not exist, than in the finale to his second concerto, 
Then his scherzi (owing their family likeness to the 
violin-work, commencing his overture to the * Mig. 
summer Night’s Dream,’) gave the first examples 
of the reiterated chord in quickest passage-mysic 
which the wonder-players have since turned to amaz, 
ing account. . 

Another characteristic is, that whereas Chopin's 
music seems peculiarly acceptable to the feminine 
sympathies, from the languor of its harmonies, anj 
the delicacy of its forms, Mendelssohn’s greater works 
are only to be grappled with by men. Indepep. 
dent of the vast physical solidity of touch they 
require, (in their author provided for by his welj- 
known command over the ponderous keys of the 
organ)—independent of their total freedom from 
all the coquetries in which “the sex” delight—they 
are singularly fatiguing to the hand, from the pre. 
valence of brio in their movement, from the con- 
stant extension over the chord of the octave, which 
must be maintained, and their general constancy to 
one particular form of remplissage and climax, which 
precludes the rest to be gained by change of figure, 
and, consequently, of position. 

The “ Variations” which have served as our text 
have been written for the few, rather than the 
many. The former, will be struck by the harmony 
and varicty pervading the whole seventeen, joined 
with such an untiring attention to progressive inter. 
est, as makes the very brilliant final coda appear the 
inevitable end of the composition, and not four 
detached useless pages of “ hurry,” (as the panto. 
mime musicians irreverently denominate brisk 
music,) tacked on to bring the series to a close with 
effect. They will observe, too, ample testimony of 
Mendelssohn’s characteristic predilection for the 
forms of the elder writers. Some of the variations 
are as pleasantly ancient in their humour as “the 
changes” on the “ Chaconne” of Sebastian Bach, 
Had the theme possessed features more distinct and 
melodious, this peculiar manner of working would 
have made the composition delightful ; and it is to 
be regretted that so much science, ingenuity, and 
fancy should have been bestowed on so poor an air, 
But it is not fit that, in closing a notice of an artist 
we hold in such high admiration, we should touch on 
his weakest point. Let us, then, say, that all thinkers 
for or upon the pianoforte will do well to add this 
composition to their libraries. It presents no insur- 
mountable difficulties, but much to keep interest 
alive, and to repay close and thoughtful investigation, 





MISCELLANEA 
Academy of Sciences—Jan. 10, 17.—A paper by 
M. Durocher, giving an account of his geological 
researches in the north of Europe, and especially of 
the phenomena of erratic blocks, occupied both 
meetings. He observed, that the streaks found on 
the surfaces of rounded rock, were in Norwegian 
Lapland always accompanied by heaps of diluvial 
matter. The erratic blocks were generally either of 
granite or gneiss; but between St. Petersburg and 
the Niemen, no less than fourteen different kinds of 
rock were found, all the known sites of which were 
in Finland. These blocks were sometimes twenty 
and twenty-five feet in thickness, and their angles by 
no means rounded or worn. The Volga is the most 
eastern limit in which these blocks are found, 
Blocks of granite appear to have been carried to 
greater distances than those of limestone. Another 
circumstance to be remarked was, that these blocks 
lie either in or upon vast deposits of sand, or diluvial 
matter regularly stratified in nearly horizontal layers. 
This showed that the sand had been deposited in a 
sea not greatly agitated, and, therefore, the supposi- 
tion that the blocks had, in all cases, been carried by 
a violent diluvial current, was not admissible. It 
was probable, M. Durocher thought, that these 
blocks had been floated on ice fields, and had been 
deposited at the bottom of the sea by the melting of 
the ice. At the same time, he thought it evident 
that an immense diluvial current, the origin of which 
there was as yet no means of conjecturing, had taken 
place ; that it had commenced very far north ; that 
it was probably accompanied by an immense quantity 
of floating ice, and that it had spread over all that 
part of Europe comprised between Greenland and 





the Ural Mountains in Russia, The current had 
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been turned southwards, covering Sweden, Norway, 
and Finland, breaking off rocks from the mountains 
as it passed along, polishing the surface of the rocks, 
and leaving streaks on them from the action of the 
sand, stone, and rocks, which it rolled onwards, The 
current had extended into Germany, Russia, and Po- 
jand, but its foree had apparently become weaker 
as it went further south ; towards the east it had been 
Jost in the immense plains of Russia, and in Ger- 
many had been stopped by ranges of mountains. 
Long lines of osars, or heaps of detrital matter, were 
found accompanying the erratic blocks, and _ their 
prevalent direction was from N.N.E., to S.S.W. No 
traces of human remains had been found in any of 
these diluvial deposits, The Academy passed a vote 
of thanks to M. Durocher for hiselaborate researches. 
_M. Becquerel commenced the reading of a paper 
on the electro-chemical properties of various sub- 
stances —A further communication was made by M. 
Boudin, chief medical officer of the military hospital 
at Marseilles, on the use of minute doses of arsenic 
asa substitute, or partial substitute, for quinine, in 
the cure of agues and certain classes of fever. The 
quantity of quinine used every year in Algeria, for 
the army, was valued at more than 100,000 fr., and 
therefore the cheapness of arsenic rendered the par- 
tial substitution of this substance of great importance. 

Naples.—Letters from Naples speak with enthu- 
sasm of the gay doings there. What, however, 
more interests us than the fétes, the balls, the belles, 
or the beau monde itself, is the substantial good 
which, according to report, is working out in that 
city of fierce contrast—of pleasure and misery, of 
luxury and want. Thus one writes—* Those who 
knew Naples a few years ago, are in admiration at 
the great improvements which have since taken 
place, owing to the excellent police arrangements, 
by which mendicity is at an end, the streets daily 
swept ; and the introduction of gas throughout the 
city, is all that is wanted. The King is indefatigable 
in his attentions to the numerous embellishments of 
the city, as well as to works of utility. The railway 
to Castellamare will be terminated by next summer. 
Another to Caserta is being constructed, at the King’s 
own expense, which will be completed next year, 
and will render the vicinity of that most beautiful of 
royal residences the favourite villeggiatura of the 
Neapolitan nobility.” 

Aitempt to ascend Mount Wellington—[From the 
Hobart Town Courier.|—* Mr. Huggins, a youth of 
delicate frame, and a person of the name of Cooper, 
having resolved to ascend Mount Wellington, pro- 
ceeded up the mountain towards that part where the 
tall basaltic columns, so visible on a clear day, and 
deep chasms, oppose any further progress. They 
were puzzled at the difficulties, and determined to re- 
turn ; but turned towards the left instead of the right, 
wandering on through a great many opposing obsta- 
des, and only further entangling themselves. As 
night came on they shared with one another their 
little stock of provisions, and Huggins lay down to 
sleep in a cleft, having given his watch and a pistol 
thich he had with him to Cooper, who kept watch, 
and did not sleep the whole night. They had pre- 
viously endeavoured, but in vain, to make a fire with 
the pistol and some dried wood. In the morning 
they pursued their way, and Huggins became very 
much fatigued, and descended with great difficulty. 
At last they came to a rivulet, and Cooper, who was 
much stronger in frame, told Huggins as he was un- 
able to proceed further, that at all events the rivulet 
led somewhere where he could get assistance, and 
that he would see where it led to, and retrace his 
steps to the point where he left his companion. He 
pursued the course of the rivulet for some distance, 
and came to a cataract fourteen or fifteen feet in 
height. He descended this, and then returned, think- 
ing that if Huggins could reach this point all would 
besafe. He retraced his path, and after the lapse 
of some time reached the place where he left him, 
vhen, to his astonishment, he was gone. He called 
andtraversed the bush in every direction around, but 
there was no answer. At length, at some distance, 
on a kind of opposing eminence, he saw a figure 
vhich he took to be that of Huggins, and called to 
him as loudly as he could, but the figure, without 
seeming to pay any attention, darted into the bush 
like one demented, and it is probable, indeed, that 
the poor boy's senses became bewildered, as frequently 


happens in such cases. It is even now mercy to hope ] 


that such was the case, and that he perished—for 
dead long since he must be—unconscious of all those 
pangs of misery and desolation which must otherwise 
have assailed him in such a place, and with all the 
remembrances of his home and family still fresh on 
his mind. At this time Cooper began to suffer 
severely from hunger. He wandered about, and again 
made for the water, but thinks the branch he met 
the second time was different from the first. He 
quenched his thirst, but was much tormented with 
hunger. He tried to sleep, and dreamt, as he regu- 
larly did on all occasions of his sleeping, that the 
two shepherds who came out with him in the Seahorse 
brought him food. After this night he felt no strong 
sensation of hunger, but was pursued by an incontrol- 
lable thirst ; and whenever he deviated any distance 
from the creek, he was irresistibly impel!ed hack. He 
struggled on through the bush without his shoes, and, 





in this way, for five days, he proceeded without food | J 


or shelter, and in the most intense cold at nights, 
by the moonlight of which he sometimes travelled, | 
and sleeping during the day. On all occasions, in | 
spite of cold and hunger, he states that he slept 

soundly, and always dreamt of the shepherds bringing 
him provisions. He continued to pursue the course 
of the stream until Friday, not having tasted food 
since Sunday, when he came in view of a hut, and 
picked up two turnips. By this time he had lost all 
reckoning of time, and was reduced to the most de- 
plorable state of weakness, Although the hut was 
not more than one hundred and fifty yards from 
where he stood, yet so great was his exhaustion, that 
he calculates it took him three hours to reach it. His 
figure presented a truly distressing appearance. His 
clothes were everywhere torn from his body, which had 
been very much lacerated by his exertions in forcing | 
himself through the thickets, and his legs were covered 
with sores. His shoes were gone from his feet, which 
were benumbed ; and it is feared that he will lose 
some of his toes, Strong parties from the 51st Regi- 
ment, and from the crews of the Erebus and Terror, 
were despatched in search of Mr. Huggins, but there 
can be little doubt that the poor fellow had perished | 
of cold and hunger. 


Severity of the Winter.—We learn from the foreign 
papers, that the winter has been unusually severe in 
the south of Europe. At Trieste, on the 3rd instant, 
the roads were blocked up with snow, and the mails 
from France and Italy were two days in arrear, as | 
were also the diligences from Vienna and Hungary. | 
At Rome, on the 9th instant, there was a fall of 
snow which remained on the ground for several hours, 
and on the 13th the hills of Albano and Tusculum | 
were still covered with snow. The cold was 5 degrees 
of Reaumur, or 22 of Fahrenheit, below freezing 
point, which is an unusual circumstance in the 
Roman states. At Madrid, where, however, intense 
cold in winter is not a rare occurrence, the great | 
basin of the Buen-Retiro was covered with ice several | 
inches thick, and two sentinels of the Queen’s Palace | 
were frozen to death at their posts. A sentinel was 
also frozen to death at Saragossa, and another at 
Taragona. At Carthagena, where severe cold is 
seldom known, the thermometer fell for the first time 
to a degree and ahalf below zero, and the hills were 
covered with snow. At Valencia it snowed for three 
hours, and the thermometer fell 4 degrees Centigrade, 
or 7 Fahrenheit, below freezing point. Similar 
accounts have been received from Burgos, Barcelona, 
and Cordova; in many places the vines have been 
destroyed by the frost. At Algiers the thermometer 
stood at 3 degrees below zero. The natives said the 
temperature had not been so low for twenty years. 

Education of the Roman People.—The Diario di 
Roma gives an account of the progress of evening 
schools for the instruction of working men, in the 
pontifical capital. These schools have greatly mul- 
tiplied in Rome, and the government is urging fathers 
of families and masters to send to them their chil- 
dren and apprentices. The clergy also lend their 
exertions to the promotion of this branch of education. 














To Corresponpents.—F. L.—L. L. D. received.—No 
journal accompanied the note of R. D. M. C.—We will hand 
over the Meteorological Observations forwarded from Cadiz 
to those best able, by comparison with numberless others, 
to turn them to good use. We should be most happy to 
hear from our- obliging correspondent on subjects of more 
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SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCTLOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 
AND MECHANICS. 

Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of Ele- 
mentary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to the 
wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
qrought as near to our commonest ideas as possible ; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory ; and the Elements of each Seience 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 
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POPULAR GEOMETRY ; 


| Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
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principles. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B. 
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the Royal Botanic Garden, Kew. 
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IBLOCK’S NEW and IMPROVED LATIN 

and ENGLISH, and ENGLISII and LATIN DICTION. 

ARY. In Two Parts. For the Use of Schools, Colleges, and 

Private Tuition. Second Edition, considerably improved, s, 

12mo. price 9s. bound.—Part I., containing the Latin and English 
Dictionary, sold separately, price 5s. 6d. bound. 


( NRETTON’S INTRODUCLION to the 

TRANSLATION of ENGLISH POETRY into LATIN 
ELEGIACS and HEXAMETERS. 1I2mo. Fasc. I. Enzlish Ver. 
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3. 
TEPS to SENSE VERSES; or a Set of Exer. 
meters. For the use of schools, Price 1s. 6d, bound. - 
A complete Key to the same. Price 1s, 6d, 
POETICUM ;_a Selection of Elegiac Extracts from the 
New edition, with English Biographical Notices. 18mo. 3s. bound, 
5. 
QUIRE’S EXERCISES for GREEK VERSE. 
Key to Squire’s Exercises. 12mo. price 4s. 6d. 
6. 

HITTAKER’S LATIN EXERCISES; or, 
lated from the best Roman Writers, and adapted to the Rales 
= Syntax, to be again translated into the Latin Language 

A Key to the same. Price 2s, 
7. 
y HITTAKER’S PHAZDRI ET ASOPI 
8. 
ALPY’S CORNELII NEPOTIS 
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GREEK TESTAMENT. From the Test of 
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NRAECZE SENTENTLE:; a Delectus of Maxims, 
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so 
An English and Greek Vocabulary. Price 2s. 64. 

EXTANT. Nova editio, price 2s. 6d. bound; or, with 
English Notes, by Dr. Hickie, price 4s. 6d. 

A new edition, with the verses and phrases omitted ; the 
translation of the wordsgiven; also their formation. Many new 
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HITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS 

of R é 
—THE HEBREW GRAMMAR-—LATIN GRAMMAK—being 

concise and plain expositions of the elements of each language. 


cises to be rendered into Latin Hexameters and Penta- 
es 4. s - 
HITTAKER’S FLORILEGIUM 
Works of Ovid, Tibullus, Propertius, tial, and Ausonias, 
Second edition, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 
EXEMPLA PROPRIA ; being English Sentences Trans- 
ighth edition, l2mo. price 3s. bouud. 
FABUL&. 12mo. price 2s. bound. 
optimorum exemplorum denuo castigate. Price 2s. 6d. bound. 
Concinnate. Nova editio, price 3s. 6d. 
ll. 
ICQUOT'’S SHORT GREEK EXERCISES, 
rice 3s. : a 
A Key to the Exercises. Price 1s. 6d. 
fane Writers, and the New ‘Testament. To which are added, 
edition, improved, 12mo. price 3s. 6d, bound. 
Books at School, and in ndergraduate Course of a Colle- 
14. 
ALPY’S CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI QUE 
15, . 
ALPY’'S GRADUS AD PARNASSU®™. 
words are added, with various other improvements. Price 7s. 6d. 
PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. GREEK GRAMM: 
18mo, price 9d, each, sewed. 
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Te THE ATHENZUM 
GARDENER’S CHRONICLE. 


The Cottager’s Garden Calendar, by Mr. Paxton, gardener to the Duke of Devonshire, will not appear 
til! SATURDAY NEXT (Feb. 6). This Calendar will comprehend full details relating to all the Garden operations 


which concern a cottager. It will be illustrated with wood-cuts, and will-be printed in this cheap form, that every 


gentleman may, if he pleases, distribute copies among his cottage neighbours and dependents. The EXTRA copies must 
be ordered at once either of the regular news-agents or direct from the office (3, Charles-street, Covent-garden, London), 
by forwarding a Post-Office Order for the Numbers required. The GARDENERS CHRONICLE of the 6th of February 
will be enlarged, to include the Gardener’s Calendar, but will still go free by post, being stamped, and may be ordered of 
all newsvenders, price 6d. each. 





—_—_—_—_—_—— 


Mr. Ainsworth’s Miscellany, illustrated by George Cruikshank. 
Price E1GHTEENPENCE, the First Number of 


AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE, 


A MONTHLY MISCELLANY OF 
ROMANCE, GENERAL LITERATURE, AND ART; 


Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 
CONTAINS THE FIRST TWO CHAPTERS OF 
THE MISER’S DAUGHTER, by the Eprror. 
With TWO ILLUSTRATIONS on Steel, and Woodcuts, by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 
PRELIMINARY ADDREss. 
A few Words to Ricuarp BentLey, by GronGe CrumsHank. 






























































The Three Sisters. By C. S, 

My Moustache. By Captain Medwin. 

Fanciful Essays: No. I. Flight upon Flying, by Martin F. 
Jupper, Esq. With an Illustration by George Cruikshank. 

An American Auctioneer “Going it ;” and the Indian Christian 
Dutch Jew Yankee Actor, by the Author of * Uncle Sam and 
his Peculiarities.’ 

Love and ‘Time, by Laman Blanchard. With an Illustration 
by George Cruikshank. 

Legends of the Monts-Dores: No.1. The Pic du Capucin, by 
Miss Costello. 


‘The Ladies’ Page; illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

Sultan Stork; being the One Thousand and Second Night, by 
Major G. O.G. Gahagan, H.E.1.C.8. With an Illustration 
by George Cruikshank. 

The Snow Storm, by Charles Ollier. : P 

Personal Recollections of Izzet Mehemet Pacha, by W. Francis 
Ainsworth, Esq. a 

The Christening of the Prince of Wales. With Two Illustra- 
tions by George Cruikshank. 

“The Khine,” by Victor Hugo. 

Popular Song of the Bourbunuais, by Miss Costello, 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE; 


Mr. Baller, of Brazennose—Mr. ‘Tupper—Songs by Mr. Buller, Juan Nunez, Eustache de Beaujolois, 
Adorno Buondelmonti, Olaus Henrikson, Kurl Friedrich Doppenbeim, «ud Max. Adolph. Kemperhausen. 


*#,.* GEORGE CRUIKSHANK'S OMNIBUS.—Subscribers to this Publication are informed that AINSWORTH’S MAGAZINE 
y Mr. George Cruikshank, of all the most attractive features, serious and comic, illustrative 


London: HUGH CUNNINGHAM, St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 





In crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the work, 


COOLEY’S ELEMENTS OF EUCLID: 


With EXPLANATORY APPENDIX, 
Anp SUPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS FOR EXERCISE. 
ADAPTED FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, OR FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the ‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery.’ 


“This is the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. By the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, 


The few remarks on Geometrical Analysis in the Appen- 


“Mr. Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which for brevity, clearness, and discerning attention to 


the wants of learners, cannot be easily surpassed....The Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calculated to 
make the learner familiar with the chief properties of geometrical figures."—Dublin University Mayazine. 


il. 
Uniform with the ‘ ELEmMEnTs,’ price 3s. 6d. 


COOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPOSITIONS 
DEMONSTRATED: 
Or, 2 SUPPLEMENT to EUCLID. 
Beirne a KEY to rue EXERCISES appenpep to tHe ‘ELEMENTS,’ 
For the Use of Teachers and Private Students. . 
Upwards of 120 Propositions, deduced from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by new 
Diagrams. 


“The propositions form a Supplement to Euclid, and will be found of considerable value as an aid to teachers of the 
Mathematics.\—New Monthly Magazine. 


_“ Mr. Cooley’s * Elements’ need scarcely be referred to as a work of established reputation. This little volume is a 
Key to the Exercises appended to it, and will be found useful to teachers as well as scholars....The whole is a valuable 
addition to this branch of science, calculated to save much perplexing toil, and to facilitate the progress of study.”"—Alas. 
“Mr. Cooley deserves well of all teachers interested in promoting intellectual studies. His ‘ Elements,’ which the 
public have recently been put in possession of, must stamp him as a mathematician capable of simplifying his logic and 
reasoning to the youthful student, without weakening his arguments. In the ‘Key to the Geometrical Exercises,’ the 
Propositions are Gemonstrated, in most instances, in the plainest and neatest manner; so that the work may justly claim 
What it professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal. 
Ill, # 
In fep. 8vo. price 1s. Gd. 
30 Y’S GURES * EU 
COOLE FI RES OF EUCLID. 
Beinc tHE DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING THE ‘ ELEMENTS,’ 
With the Enunciations, 
PRINTED SEPARATELY FOR THE USE OF SCHOLARS IN THE CLASS-ROOM, 
WHITTAKER & CO., AVE MARIA LANE. 
*,* ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 





THE GIRL’S OWN BOOK, ELEVENTH EDITION. 
In 1 vol. square 16mo, embellished with 124 Cuts, price 4s. 6d. 


s bound in cloth, 
HE GIRL’S OWN BOOK. By Mrs. Curxp, 
Le The lith edition, pith erent Aéditions. . . 
ndon : printed for mas Tegg. 73, Cheapside ; 
be had, just published, The CHILD'S OWN BOOK oth edition, 


with 300 Engravings, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 





In small 8vo. price 6s. 6d. the 6th edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land of 
CANAAN; in Seven Books. Comprising interesting 
Events, Incidents, and Characters, founded on the Holy Scrip- 
tures. — By Miss O'KEEFFE. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 





In small 8vo. price 5s. 6d. 
EMOIR of the CHISHOLM, late M.P. for 
Inverness-shire. 
_By the Rev. JAMES S. M. ANDERSON, M.A. 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Chaplain to the Queen 
P eager, and Perpetual Curate of St. George’s Chapel, 
righton. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place; Bell 
& Bradfute, Edinburgh ; Smith, Inverness; and the ksellers 
in Brighton. 


HOMER'S ILIAD, WITH ENGLISH NOTES, 
2nd edition, improved, in 8vo. price 18s. 
OMERI ILIAS; chiefly from the Text of 
Heyne, with copious English Notes, illustrating the 
Grammatical Construction; the Manners and Customs, the 
Mythology and Antiquities of the Heroic Ages; and Prelimi- 
nary Observations on Points of Classical Interest and lmpor- 
tance connected with Homer and his Writings. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. 
Of Pembroke College, Cambridge; and formerly one of the 
“= asters of Christ's Hospital. 
Rivingtons; Longman & Co.; Hamilton & Co.; Duncan & 
Coie ittaker & Co.; Simpkin & Co. ; B. Fellowes; and E, P. 
illiams. 


WORKS ON THE ERRORS OF ROMANISM, 








I. 
ARSH’S (Bp.) COMPARATIVE VIEWS 
YR of the CHURCHES of ENGLAND and ROME, 3rd 
edition. 6s. 
II. 


Newman’s (Rey. J. H.) Lectures on the Prophe- 
tical Office of the Church viewed relatively to Romanism and 
Popular Protestantism. 2ndedition. 10s, 6d. 

Il. 

Tyler’s (Rev. J. E.) Primitive Christian Worship, 
(upon the poggontion of Saints and Angels, and the Blessed Vir- 

is. Gal, 


gin Mary.) 


Iv. 
Faber’s (Rev. G. 8.) Difficulties of Romanism in 
respect to Evidence. 2nd edition. 16s. 
v. 
Tracts for the Times. No. 71. 5d. No. 72. 


(Abp. Ussher on Prayers for the Dead.) 8d. No. 79, (On Pur- 
gatory.) 8d, 


VI. 
Extracts from the Tracts for the Times. 6d. 


Vil. 
Palmer’s (Rev. W.) Seven Letters to N. Wise- 
man, D.D. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


ALMER’S PATENT CANDLE LAMPS.— 
These Lamps are suited to all purposes where light is re- 
quired, and are made to carry candles with One, Two, Three, 
or Four Wicks, the Four-wick Candle giving a light superior to 
any oil-lamp, and without dirt or trouble. A large assortment, 
with every size Candle, at PARKINSON'S, 79, Oxford-street, 
exactly opposite the Pantheon. Also, an extensive variety of 
Solar Lamps, to burn common oil, and old Lamps altered to the 
solar principle. Finest Sperm Oil, 9s. per gallon; second ditto, 
8s. 6d.; inferior, 8s.; Ground Nut Oil, the best substitute for 
Sperm, 6s. 6d, ; prepared Solar Oil, 3¢. 6d., for cash on delivery, 
at any part of London. 


LEGANT and ORNAMENTED PICTURE 
FRAMES of « SUPERIOR DESCRIPTION, warRantep 

To cLEAN.—C, J, ECKFORD, 45, Fleet-street, corner of Mitre- 
court, Temple, opposite Fetter-lane, begs leave to inform Ar- 
tists, the Trade, and Public, that they can obtain a LarGk AND 
CLEAR EXPLANATORY SHEET Of DRAWINGS, with numerous 
Elegant Patterns, the size and prices attached to the various 
Frames, sent gratis and free of postage to aay part of the king- 
dom. Old Frames re-gilt ; large and small Miniature Frames 
at proportionate prices. Fancy-w Frames of every descrip- 
tion. Orders from the Country punctually attended to.— 
EsTABLISHED 1792. 


OWLAND'S ODONTO, or, Pearl Dentifrice. 
—This is an efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely 
prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, for, strength~ 
ening, preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeth. Mild and 
innoxious, it effectually expels all tartar and concretions forme 
on the Teeth, and renders them of a ¢azzling whiteness! purifying 
and disinfecting, it eradicates seurry from the Gums, an renders 
them of a healthy red,—at the same time is peculiarly felicitous 
in imparting fragrance to the Breath, and will eventually realize 
that great desideratum, A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEETH.— 
Price 2s. 9d. per Box, duty included. 
*,* NOTICE.—A. ROWLAND é SON,20, HATTON-GARDEN, 
is engraved on the Government Stamp. affixed on each Box. 
*.* Ask for “ ROWLAND'S ODONTO.” 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS.—These invaluable pills 
are made from a recipe of the celebrated “ OLD PARR,” 
who by the use of the herbs from which they are prepared, 
attained the miraculous age of 152 years. Only a short space o 
time has elapsed since the discovery of the document which 
contains the recipe for preparing the medicine, but already 
thousands have tried it, an have given their tectimooy, to its 
wonderful healing effects. It would be impossible to bring all 
the cases of cure frefore the public, but those who desire further 
information are directed to enquire for the Life and Times o 
Old Parr, containing remarks on disease, health and the means 
of prolonging life, 32 es, with engravings, which may be had 
gratis of all agents for the sale of the medicine. . 2 
Purchasers may be sure they have the genaine medicine if 
they find the words PARR’S LIFE PILLS, engraved on the 
Government Stamp Le) white letters one get roam * ipoerve, 
also, that the name 0) r. wards, 67, St. , Lon . 
printed as Wholesale Agent on the directions which are wrapped 
ev 














bo: 
_ Price 1s. 14d., 28, 9d., and Is, each. 


THE ATHENAUM 
MR. MOON, Her Masrsty’s PRINTSELLER AND Pusiisner, has the honour to announce 


ROBERTS’S HOLY LAND. 


The First Part, JERUSALEM, nearly ready, containing 
THE ENTRANCE TO THE TIOLY SEPULCHRE, TOMB OF ST. JAMES. 
THE DAMASCUS GATE. JERUSALEM, FROM THE ROAD LEADING TO BETHANY. 
THE GREEK CHURCH OF THE HOLY SEPULCHRE. TOMB OF TUE KINGS. 
MOSQUE OF OMAR. ; 
This Work will be published in Parts, each containing Six Fac-similes of the original Drawings (taken on the spot), executed in Lithography by LOUIS HAGHE, Esq., with ay 
Introductory View of Jewish History, and Historical and Descriptive Notices, by the REV. DR. CROLY, at 1/. 13.5, Proofs, 1. 11s. 6d.; and a few copies, coloured and mounted in 
imitation of the original Drawings, 2. 2s. This Work is dedicated, by express command, to Her Majesty. 


ITALIAN PILGRIMS COMING IN SIGHT OF ROME, 


From the Original Picture by C. L. EASTLAKE, R.A., in the possession of the Right Hon. EARL GREY, at Howick Hall. 
Engraved in the highest style of Line, by GEORGE THOMAS DOO, who, upon the completion of this Work of Art, received the distinguished appointment of Historical Line 
Engraver to Her Majesty, as a mark of high consideration of the great talent he has displayed on this refined subject. 
Price: Prints, 42. 4s.; Proofs, 8. 8s.; Before Letters, 127. 12s. 
MR. MOON begs to direct attention to the circumstance of this Engraving being uniform in size with Landseer’s ‘ Highland Drovers,’ Wilkie’s ‘ Knox Preaching,’ Cattermole’s 
* Baronial Hall,’ ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ ‘ Maid of Saragossa,’ Eastlake’s ‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,’ and ‘ Christ Weeping over Jerusalem.’ 


A BARONIAL HALL IN THE OLDEN TIME, 
OR, OLD ENGLISH HOSPITALITY. 


Engraved from the celebrated Picture by GEORGE CATTERMOLE. 
As the Companion to ‘ Botton ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TrME,’ by Samvuet Covustns, A.R.A. 
This National Work has excited intense interest from the scene being so truly English. The First Proofs being nearly all sold, early application must be made for the remainder, 
Prints, 32. 3s.; Proofs, 5/. 5s.; Before Letters, 81. 8s. 














wu 


DEPARTURE OF REGULUS. 


Engraving in Line by DANTEL WILSON, late Pupil of WILLIAM MILLER, of Edinburgh, after the magnificent Picture by J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 
Size, 245 inches by 17}. Prints, l/. 11s. 6d. ; Proofs, 3i. 3s.; India Proofs, 44. 4s.; Before Letters, 6/. Gs. 








THE CORONATION. 


Painted by E. T. PARRIS, Esq., Historical Painter té the QUEEN DOWAGER. 
A combination of circumstances, equally flattering and gratifying, enables MR. MOON now definitely to announce that, by Special Authority, this Grand Tistorical 
Painting of the Coronation is intrusted to him for immediate Publication. 
This Work of Art will, with the PORTRAIT of HER MAJESTY, by CHALON, and the QUEEN’S FIRST COUNCIL, by SIR DAVID WILKIE, form a part of the Regal Gallery 
& Pictures, iMustrating the incidents of the Reign of QUEEN VICTORLA, which MR. MOON has arranged to produce as events may transpire. 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING 'PHE HOLY SACRAMENT 


AT HER CORONATION. 


By C. R. Lesrre, R.A. 
This beautiful Work belongs to Her Majesty, and Mr. Moon has been honoured by Her Majesty's gracious Commands to have it engraved by Mr. Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. 

The price of the Proofs and Impressions will necessarily bear proportion to the great cost of the production of the Engraving, upon which no expense will be spared; and by 
Mr. Moon’s arrangement with Mr. Coustns, every impression will be delivered through him—a guarantee that they will not be unworthy to display his great talent, and support his 
distinguished reputation. The price of the Impressions from the Engraving of this Work, which it is just to reiterate contains nearly Forty Portraits, will be, to Subscribers, Prints 
with the Dedication, 12/. 12s.; Proofs, with the Royal Arms and Title, 152. 15s. ‘ . : : 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET 
AT APSLEY HOUSE. 


From a Pieture by WILLIAM SALTER, Esq., Member of the Academies at Florence, Rome, &¢c. which he has had the high privilege of painting, 
by the especial permission of HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, j 
From the actual scene in Apsley House, and has since been honoured with sittings for the Portraits by the Distinguished Guests. 
This most interesting of National Subjects represents the Annual Banquet at which the surviving heroes of that glorious Victory meet to commemorate, on the 18th of June, the 
most celebrated eyent in the Military Annals of our country. Prints, 102. 10s.; Proofs, 12/. 12s.; Before Letters, 151. 15s. 








“ 





THE LAST WHOLE-LENGTH MILITARY PORTRAIT OF 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.G. 


IN HIS UNIFORM AS FIELD-MARSHAL. 
B Painted by J. LUCAS, Esq., at Walmer Castle, in November last. The Noble Duke, in expressing his approbation of this Work, addressed the Artist in nearly the following words: 
—“Mr. Lueas, I have been torn to death by repeated sittings, and I will never sit for my portrait again. Those who wish to have my likeness must have a copy from this.” ALs0, 


THLE PORTRAIT PAINTED FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 


; ; ; By the same celebrated Artist. Engraved by S. COUSINS, Esq. A.R.A. 
Present price to Subscribers: Proofs with Autograph, 6/. Gs.; Lettered Proofs, 4l 4s.; Prints, 2/. 2s.: for which an early application is requested. 





Nearly ready, A FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF THE LATE 


COUNTESS OF BURLINGTON, 


Painted by JOIN LUCAS, for His Grace the DUKE of DEVONSTIIRE, K.G., as a Companion in size to Sir Thomas Lawrence's full-length Portrait of the Duchess of Sutherland and 
Child. Engraved by SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A. Prints, 20. 2s.; Proofs, 4h 4s.; Before Letters, 62. Gs. 
f 
» 
THE FULL-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF FUL SIZE HALF-LENGTH PORTRAIT OF 
THE RIGHT HON. LORD COTTENHAM, THE RIGHT HON. LORD LYNDHURST, 
In his Robes as LORD CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND. LORD THIGH CILANCELLOR of ENGLAND. 


Painted by C. R. —- a and engraving by H.T. Ryacy. Prints, 22. 2s.; Just painted by W. C. Ross, and to be engraved by H. T. Rvat. Prints, 37. 18.3 
roofs, 4/. 4s.; Before Letters, 6i. 6s. Proofs, 2l. 2s.; India Proofs, 3/. 3s.; Before Letters, with Autograph, 4/. 4s. 


LONDON: F. G, MOON, 20, THREADNEEDLE-STREET. 
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London ; Jams Hotmns, 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. Published every Saturday, at the ATHENASUM OFFICE, 14, Wellingtonaatreet Nort Stand Up Jeuw Feaneres ana sola by all 
Booksellers and Newsvenders—Agents ; for SCOTLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Ldinbureh for IRELAND, J, Cumming, Dukias a 
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